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ABSTRACT 

A study of a cohort in the school district of 
Saginaw, Michigan was begun in Fall 1986. The primary aim of the 
study was to follow the students from the time they entered high 
school until they left, either by graduation, transferal, or 
termination. The specific cohort in the study was the 1986-87 
sophomore class scheduled to be the graduating class of 1989. Of the 
student cohort, 55.6% graduated; 22% transferred; and 16.3% dropped 
out. Males tended to drop out at a higher rate than did females. 
Students age 17 and 18 tended to graduate while those who were older 
tended to drop out or seek alternate education, such as adult 
education. These findings imply not only revisiting retention 
policies, but emphasizing programs designed to help such students 
keep up with their peers. The main reasons cited for dropping out 
were related to non-attendance. Female and Hispemic *'*-udents tended 
to go to adult education rather than drop out. A small percentage of 
the original cohort was still enrolled in the school system at the 
end of the study. This finding not only supports the rationale of 
extending the time frame of the study but also points out that, for 
some students, the value of a high school diploma is worth remaining 
in school even though their age peers have left. (Recommendations and 
appendices with results are included.) (LLL) 
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« from the original document. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Traditional dropout studies are limited in the degree to which they can 
explain the dropout situation* The studies, being cross*sectional in nature, 
examine the number of students who voluntarily terminate their school 
attendance on or before a specific date. They provide some degree of 
understanding about who the dropouts are (their age, ethnicity, and gender) 
for a ijiven year and what the degree of the problem is (the percent who drop 
out vis-a-vis the percent who remain as students). However, such studies lack 
the depth to explain what happens, over time, to a group of students as a 
whole. They do not, for example, provide rates of graduation, n.or rates of 
transferal to other districts or adult education options. 

Cohort studies may offer that extra depth. They are longitudinal exam- 
inations of the educational careers of a class of students (a cohort). Within 
this type of study, students are tracked throughout a time in their school 
career (usually their high school years). Like tradit>rr^al dropout studies, 
cohort studies offer demographic information about the students who drop out 
and indications of the degree of the dropout problem. In addition, they offer 
examinations of other related rates: what number and percent of students 
graduated, transferred, or left school in some other way. 

This method has been used by the New York City Board of Education 
( Education Week , 1987) and has been used and/or recommended by Fine (1986), 
Hammack (1986), and Morrow (1986). Further, the Michigan Department of 
Education (1990), under Public Act 25, now requests districts to provide much 
of the information which is used in conducting a cohort-type study. 

A study of a cohort in the School District of the City of Sag Uiaw 



was begun in Fall, 1986. The primary aim of this study was to follow the 
students in a cohort from the time they entered high school until the time 
they left, either by graduation, transferal, or termination* A secondary aim 
of the study was to describe the members who graduated, transferred, and left 
by the categories of gemder, ethnicity, and age# 

The specific cohort in this study was the 1986-87 sophomore class 
scheduled to be the graduating class of 1989. From this point on, they will 
be referred to as the 1989 cohort. 

The text of this report will be concerned with the movement of the 1989 
cohort, i.e., what happened to them, during the four years spanning the 1986- 
87 and the 1989-90 school years* Specifically, the number and percent of 
members who graduated, remained as students, transferred (either to another K- 
12 system or to an adult education option), and who terminated their 
educational program will be described. This information will also be examined 
with regard to the members' demographic backgrounds. 
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METEOD 



In this study, a cohort is a group of people (here, students) which is 
defined ^t a certain point in time, to which no furcner members may be added 
but from which members may leave (and return). Data are collected 
intermittently to explain some of the dynamics or characteristics of the 
group. 

Toward the aims of this study (describing the movement and characteris- 
tics of the 1989 cohort), students were identified and intermittently tracked 
to determine if they remained within the school district's K-12 system or left 
(and if so, by what form of movement). 

Specifically, the 1989 cohort consisted of sophomore level students wh-^ 
were enrolled in and had not withdrawn from either Arthur Hill or Saginaw High 
by September 26, 1986 (that year's Fourth Friday count date). Each member was 
tracked to assess their movement (if any) at the end of each school year until 
one year after the time members were scheduled to graduate (1987 through 1990, 
inclusive). 

At the outset, readers should be aware that the data presented here were 
based upon records prepared at the individual building level and thus may not 
be totally without error. However, the Department of Evaluation Services took 
steps to enhance the quality of the data. These included providing periodic 
inservices for personnel involved with the record-keeping procedures, on-sight 
checks of the data collected, and reviews of r.he accuracy of data collection 
procedures. (Consult ^pend^x A to find a comprehensive description of the 
procedures used in this study.) 
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RESULTS 



The findings of this study are presented in three sections* The first 
will detail the movement and characteristics of the 1989 cohort as a whole. 
The two subsequent sections will describe the movement and characteristics for 
each high school. 

THE 1989 COHORT 

On September 26, 1986 (that year's Fourth Friday count date) there were 
1,179 sophomore level students in the Saginaw Public Schools.^ These 
students, described in Tables 1-3, below: 



TABLE 1. NOIBBR AND PERCENT OF 1989 
COHORT BY GENDER, 



Ge nder 


Number 


Percent 


Male 


594 


50.4 


Female 


585 


4 9.6 


TOTAL 


1179 


100.0 



cohort consisted of only those stuients vho were enrolled by and vho had not 
wLtMrawn by Fourth Ftlday coint day. It may not necessarily be equal lo the official 
Fourth Rriday count because the auditliig processes used by Child Accounting may result 
In the exclusion of sone of these students or the inclusion of other students before 
arriving at a final total. 
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T^IZ 2. rilMBER AND PERCENT OF 
1989 COHORT BY ETHNICITY. 



Ethnicity 




Number 


Percent 


American 


Indian 


12 


1.0 


Wh? te 




345 


29. 3 


Hispanic 




120 


10. 2 


Black 




698 


59. 2 


Oriental 




H 


0. 3 


TOTAL 




1179 


100.0 




TABLE 3. NOfBER AND 


PERCENT OF 






1989 COHORT B7 AGE IN 


FALL, 1986. 




Age 




Number 


Pe rcent 


13 Years 




2 


0.2 


1 A Va o 1^ e 
14 XcdLb 




142 


12 0 


15 Years 




712 


60.4 


16 Years 




254 


21.5 


17 Years 




54 


4.6 


18 Years 




13 


1. 1 


19 Years 




2 


0.2 


TOTAL 




1179 


100.0 



A review of Tables 1-3 reveals that the majority of the cohort was 
composed of Black students (59.2%) with the next largest subgroup, Whites, 
comprising less than a chird (29.3%) and Hi panics comprising 10. 2%. The 
remaining ethnic groups combined made up less than 2% of the cohort. The 
majority (60.4%) were 15 year olds and the next largest percent (21.5%) were 
16; making the group slightly older for a sophomore class. (The typical 
sophomore is 15 and this group is, on average, just older than 15.) 

We will now turn to what happened to these members during their high 
school careers. 
O 5 , 
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MOVEMENT IN THE 1989 COHORT 

Table 4, below, summarizes the moveiaent of the 1989 cohort at the con- 
clusion of the study period. 



lABLE 4. "MOVEMENT" WITHIN THE 


1989 COHORT, 


1986-1990. 


Movement 


Cohort 




Number 


Percent 


ur xg xuax uo no r c 


Ji79 


100.0 


Graduates 


655 


55.6 


Transfers to another 
scnooi aistrict 


81 


6.9 


xransEcrs co saginaw s 
adult education option 


178 


15.1 


Remaining students 


24 


2.0 


Agency placements or 
Incarcerations 


4 


0.3 


Deaths 


1 


0. 1 


Not found 


44 


3.7 


Composite Dropouts* 
(combined over three years) 


192 


16.3 



^en thoM^ this cat^ory is tenned composite dropouts, these students may have returned 
(sibsequent to being categorized into diis groi^ and prior to the end of this study) to 
schools elsev^re in Michigan or across the Ihlted States* Ihus, the nuober anl percen- 
t^e of dropouts in reality maybe an overestiaabe of the actual dtopout nuiber and race. 



As can be seen in Table 3, the majority of members (655; 55>6%) graduated 
from high school in Saginaw. 

Among those who did not graduate, those who transferred, either to 
another K-12 system outside our district (6.9%) or to an adult education 
option in our district (15.1%), form the next highest percentage when combined 
(22.0%). 
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One hundred ninety-two members (16.3%) did drop out of school. 

To put the dropout rate of 16.3% in the perspective of annual studies, 
Barber (1987) pointed out that the dropout rate within a cohort study will be 
1.5 to 2.5 times greater than the dropout rate of a traditional (annual) 
study examining "similar cohorts and grade/year spans" (p. 52). Following 
this guide, the 16«3% dropout rate seen here would be comparable to rates 
ranging from 6.5% to 10. 9Z in a traditional study covering the same students 
and the same time span. A review of Saginaw's 1988-89 annual study dropout 
rate (grades 10-12) for 1988-89 was 6.7%. This figure is within the 1.5 to 
2.5 times larger formula that would predict a 16.3% cohort dropout rate. The 
"Detroit News", on Thursday, May 17, 1990, reported that about 38.4% of 
Detroit'^s 1989 cohort dropped out. As can be saen, Saginaw's cohort dropout 
rate is substantially lower than Detroit's cohort rate when approximately the 
same procedures were followed. 

As can be seen in Table 4, 96.3% of the cohort was accounted for. Three 
types of movement, graduation, transfer and dropping out, accounted for 93.9% 
of the cohort movement. 

In addition, it should be pointed out that 22 students (2.0%) still 
remained in school over one year after their class was scheduled to graduate. 
Thus, for a small group of students, the promise of a high school diploma 
appears to motivate them even when most of their classmates have left. 

As can be seen in Table 4 above, there were 44 members (3.7%) of this 
cohort who were not found; what movements they made could not be verified. 
They may have dropped out, but other explanations, o.g., attending an iult 
education program in another district, must be considered. 

In the following subsection, this movemt by demographic characceristics 
of the cohort will be considered. 
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MOVEMEHT OF THE 1989 COHORT, BY DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 



A secondary aim of this study was to describe by gender, ethnicity, and 
age, the members of the 1989 cohort who graduated, stayed, transferred, and 
left. Tables B. 1.1 through B. 7.4, in Appendix B, provide these descriptions. 

Because, as was just pointed out, the vast majority of members (93.9%) 
either graduated, transferred, or dropped, the following discussion will be 
focused on those movements and not focus on infrequently occurring events " ch 
as agency placements, etc. 

Highlights from the tables in Appendix B follow. 

Graduates (Tables B, 1,1 - B,l»3) 

As might be expected, the 1989 cohort., started with approximately equal 
proportions of males and females. However,, among students in the 1989 cohort 
who graduated, there were 9.0% more femalejs than males. 

White students comprised a larger percent of the cohorts who graduated 
(37.1%) than they did of the entire original cohort (29.3%). Ihe opposite was 
true for Black and Hispanic students (53.6% versus 59.2% and 7.8% versus 
10. 2%, respectively) . 

The vast majority (91.5%) of graduates were either 17 or 18 years old 
they graduated./ 

Transfers To Another District (Tables B^2, I - B>2>3) 

By gender, 6.2% more males leave our school system for another school 
system than females. 

The White racial/ethnic group leaves more frequently than the Black or 
Hispanic groups in comparison to their proportion of the original 1989 cohort. 
(This may be a sign that "white flight" is still being experienced by this 
district.) 
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Most students, who leave to another school district) do so at the age of 

n. 

Transfers To Adult Education (Tables B,3,l - B,3,3) 

Ten percent more females than males transferred to adult education to 
continue their education* Some of this Increase maybe due to the adult 
education program for pregnant students* 

More Blacks, and then Hlspanlcs, take advantage of the adult education 
option to continue their education than do Whites In comparison to their 
starting percentages in the original 1989 cohort* 

Dropouts (Tables B«7«l - B,7«4) 

Approximately six males dropped out for every four females* This fact is 
not consistent with findings in our annual dropout rate which shows 
approximately two males dropped out for every one female* 

The percent of dropouts who are White (18*3%) is abour: two-thirds of the 
percent of the original cohort who are White (29*3%)* Readers may recall from 
our annual dropout studies that White students appear to drop out at 
approximately the same rate as they appear 1..^ the student population* The 
difference between the t\K> findings lies in the difference in the natures of 
the two studies* The snapshot nature of our annual studies tend to support 
such an impression of representativeness while the long term view nature of 
this study supports the Impression of White students being disproportionately 
low among dropouts* 

It is not surprising to see that nearly two-third of the dropouts (61*6%) 
are 18 years or older* Dropout research has consistently shown that being 
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overage upon entry to high school is one of the most reliable indicators of 
2 

dropping out* 

The most frequently cited reasons for dropping out were related to non- 
attendance# All other reasons cited accounted for less than one-fifth of all 
dropping reasons* 

Interested readers are encouraged to examine the tables in Appendix B for 
additional details* In the next subsection, movement within subgroups will be 
considered* 



Naders will recall from lablQ 3 that the cohort group \«s slightly oversge. 
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MOVEMENT gITHIN SDBGROOPS 

Another \«iy to fulfill the secondary goal of describing movement by dem- 
ographic category is to examine the movement vdthin each subgroup. The fol- 
lowing subsections provide that examination* 

Gender 

Table 5, below, presents the movement of 1989 cohort by gender. 

TABLE 5. MIMBER AMD PBRGEIIT OT THE 1989 OOUORT BY HOVEMBIIT 
AMD GSNDBl, 1986-1990. 



Gender 


MOVBHBMT 


Original 
(bhort 

N 


Qraduates 
N X 


'Dransfers: 
To Oti^r 
Districts 
N X 


'Dransfers: 
lb /tiult 
Option 
N X 


StiU 
Students 

N X 


PlaceflBnt/ 

Incarcera- 
tion 
N X 


Death 

N ; 


Qrcpout 

N ; 


R>und 

N ; 


Male 
Feaale 


298 5a2 
357 61.0 


43 7.2 
38 6.5 


81 13.6 
97 16.6 


19 3.2 

5 a9 


3 as 
1 a2 


1 a2 
0 ao 


120 2a 2 
72 12.3 


29 4.9 
15 2.6 


5% loao 

585 100.1 


TOIPL 


655 55,5 


81 6,9 


178 15.1 


24 2«0 


4 a3 


1 ai 


192 16.3 


44 3.7 


1179 loao 



^ipcents sui across the rows* 
**Du« to rounding. 



As can been seen in Table 5, just over half of the males (50.2%) 

graduated while 61.0% of the females graduated. 

The dropout rate for males was 20.2%, substantially higher than for 
females (12.3%). 
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Ethnicity 

Table 6, below, presents the movement of the 1989 cohort, by ethnic 
classification. 

Prior to examining the data in Table 6, readers should recall that there 
were relatively few American Indian or Oriental students in the original 
cohort (twelve and four respectively, see Table I), 

When the number in a subgroup is small, the percent within the subgroup 
movement accounted for by a single member is exaggerated in comparison 
to the percent of subgroup movement accounted for by a single member of a 
larger subgroup* 

To lessen the effect of this exaggeration, comparisons among the sub- 
groups were limited to subgroups of a large number, specifically, those 
subgroups in which the contribution of an Individual member was less than 
five percent. These subgroups were, by size, Blacks, Whites, and Hispanlcs. 

Readers interested in the movement within the American Indian and 
Oriental subgroups will find the relevant data in Table 6 but, because 
of the small numbers, they are cautioned against drawing definite 
conclusions • 
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TABLE 6. mMBBE AMD PEECBirr Of THE 1989 COHOBT BY MOVEHEMT 
AND ETHNIC ETT. 1986-1990. 





HOVKMKNT 






Kthdidcy 


Graduates 
N X 


To Other 
OLstrictB 
N % 


Itansfers: 
lb Adult 
Option 
N X 


Still 
Students 

N I 


Placenent/ 
Incarcera- 
tion 
N X 


Death 
N X 


Dropout 
N X 


Ibund 
N X 


Original 

(bh[>rt 

N Z* 




1 


58L3 


2 


16,7 


1 


a3 


0 


ao 


0 


0.0 


0 


ao 


2 


16,7 


0 


ao 


12 


100.0 


Mats 


243 


7a4 


34 


9.9 


22 


6.4 


6 


1.7 


2 


0.6 


0 


ao 


35 


lai 


3 


a9 


345 


100.0 


Hispanic 


31 


42,5 


6 


5.0 


32 


26,7 


2 


U7 


1 


as 


0 


ao 


24 


2a 0 


4 


3.3 


120 


100.0 


Blade 


351 


50.3 


38 


5.4 


123 


17.6 


16 


2.3 


1 


ai 


1 


ai 


131 


18.8 


37 


5.3 


696 


99.9 


Oriental 


3 


75.0 


I 


25.0 


0 


ao 


0 


0.0 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


4 


loao 


TOIAL 


655 


55.5 

> 


81 


6.9 


178 


15»1 


24 


2.0 


4 


a3 


1 


ai 


1% 


16^3 


4A 


3.7 


1179 


loao 



^rcmta sua acroas the rous* 
*^ue to rouAdIng* 



Examining Table 6, It can be seen that the graduation rate among White 
students vas 70.4% among Black students It 50.3% and among Hispanic 
students It was 4. 

Hlspanlcs (26.7Z), Blacks (17.6%), and then Whites (6.4%) transferred to 
the adult education option, but Whites (9.9%) are more likely to transfer out 
of the district than either Blacks (5.4%) or Hlspanlcs (5.0%). ^ 

The dropout rate for White members was 10.1%, for Black members It was 
18.8%, and for Hispanic members It was 20.0%. 

As noted, the graduation rate was much higher for White manbers than 
for Black or Hispanic members. Among non-^graduates In all subgroups, the 
rate of transfer (either to adult education or another district) was greater 
than the dropout rate. However, among non-graduates those who stayed In the 
district, only Hlspanlcs transferred to adult education at a higher rate than 
dropping out. 




Age 

Table 7, below, presents the movement of 1989 cohort by their age at the 
time of their respective moves. 

TABU 7. MIMBBE AMD PKRCBNT OF TUX 1989 COUOBT BY MOVEMBHT 
AND i^GB AT MOVEMBHT. 1986-1990. 





MOVEMENT 










Qraduates 
N X 


lb Other 
QLatricts 
N 2 


'Dransfers: 
lb Adult 
qi>clon 
N X 


StlU 
Stulents 

N X 


Hacenent/ 
Ihcarcer ar* 
tlon 
N X 


Qsadi 
N X 


Qrqxxxt 
N X 


tbt 
RxMid 

N X 


TDIAL 
N 




15 Years 


0 


ao 


3 


37.5 


1 


12.5 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


4 


sao 


0 


ao 


8 


loao 




16 Years 




8.3 


16 


33.3 


9 


18.8 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


19 


39.6 


0 


ao 


46 


loao 




17 ^ara 


233 


66.8 


31 


8.8 


32 


9.1 


0 


ao 


2 


a6 


1 


a3 


51 


14.5 


0 


ao 


352 


loai 


A* 


18 


36^ 


66.9 


25 


4.6 


66 


12.1 


8 


1.5 


1 


a2 


0 


ao 


75 


13L8 


5 


a9 


544 


iOUQ 




19 Years 


48 


25.9 


5 


2*7 


59 


31.9 


15 


ai 


1 


as 


0 


ao 


32 


17.3 


25 


13.5 


185 


99.9 


Irk 


20 Yeara 


3 


8.6 


1 


2.8 


10 


28.6 


1 


2.8 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


8 


22.9 


12 


34.3 


35 


loao 




21 Years 


1 


16.7 


0 


ao 


1 


16w7 


0 


0.0 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


3 


5ao 


1 


16.7 


6 


loai 




22 YeacB 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


1 


loao 


1 


loao 





^rcents sm across the row. 
*^ue to rounding* 



Readers will have noticed that the right-most column in Table 7 is 
entitled "Total" rather than "Original Cohort" as was the case with t.he 
tables describing movement by gender and ethnicity. The purpose of 
examining age was to understand when in a student^s career a type of move 
occurred. That is why the age, at the time of move, rather than either the 
beginning or end points of the study was employed. 

From examining Table 7, it can be seen that most of the 17 and 18 year 
olds graduated, as would be expected. Students who were over the traditional 
age tended to go the adult education rather graduate or dropout, indicating a 
preference to continue their education, but among age peers. 
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This concludes the first results section, examining ihe movement of the 
1989 cohort. 

In the next sections, an .'xamination of the movement by students from 
Arthur Hill High School and then Saginaw High School will be presented. A 
general summary highlighting and discussing the findings will follov;. 
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lua 1989 ARTHDR HILL HIGH (AHHS) COHORT 

On September 26, 1986 (that year's Fourth Friday count date) there were 
585 sophomore level students at Arthur Hill High (AHHS). These students 
composed the 1989 AHHS cohort.^ A general description of these students is 
presented in Tables 8-10 below: 



TAEIE 8. NIMBER AND FERCErfl OF THE 1989 
AHHS COHORT BY GENDER. 



Gender 


Number 


Percent 


Male 


295 


50.A 


Female 


290 


49. 6 


TOTAL 


585 


100.0 



3 

Again, the cohort consisted of only those students vJho were enrolled by and vho hid not 
withdrawn by Fourth Etlday couit day. It may not necessarily be equal to tte official Fotrth 
Prid^ count because the auditing processes used by Child Accounting may result in the exclusion 
of sane of these students or the inclusion of other students before arriving at a final total. 

Slanbers of this group vho, subsequent to this Fburth Friday count date, returned to 
Saginaw High were continued as 1989 AHHS students for purposes of this stirly. 
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TABLE 9. NIMBER AND FERCEMTr OF THE 1989 
COHORT AHHS BT ETHNIC ITT. 



Ethnicity 




Number 


Percen' 


American 


Indian 


10 


1.7 


White 




339 


56.4 


Hispanic 




83 


14.2 


Black 




158 


27.0 


Oriental 






0. 7 


TOTAL 




585 


100.0 




TABI£ 10. 


NCHBER AND PERCENT OF THE 1989 






AFHS 


COHORT BT AGE IN FALL, 1986. 




Age 




Number 


Percent 


13 Years 




2 


0.3 


14 Years 




84 


14.3 


15 Years 




418 


71.5 


16 Years 




76 


13.0 


17 Years 




5 


0.9 


TOTAL 




585 


100.0 



A review of Tables 8-10 reveals that the majority of the AHHS cohort 
was composed of White students (56»4%) with the next largest subgroup, Blacks 
comprising less than a third (2 7.0%) and Hispanics comprising about a seventh 
(14.2%). The remaining ethnic groups combined made up less than 3% of the 
cohort. The vast majority (71.5%) were 15 years old and the next largest 
percent (14.3%) were 14. This age distribution is close to typical for a 
sophomore group and somewhat different from the cohort as a whole. This 
difference is due to differences between the high schools in their retention 
policies which, in turn, determines how a sophomore is defined. 
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We wLll now turn to what happened to these members during their high 
school careers. 
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MOVEMEHT IN THE 1989 AHHS COHORT 

Table 11, below, sisnmarlzes the movement of the 1989 AHHS cohort. 
TABLE 11. MOVEMEflT UITHIN THE 1989 AHHS COHORT, 1986-1990. 



Movement 




Cohort 




Number 


Fe rcent 


Original AHHS CohcTt 


585 


100.0 


Graduates 


399 


68.2 


Transfers to another 
school district 


45 


7.7 


Transiers to adult 
education option 






Remaining students 


12 


2.0 


Agency placements or 
Incarcerations 


2 


0.3 


Deaths 


1 


0.2 


Not found 


15 


2.6 


Dr opouts 


59 


10. 1 


As can be seen in Table 11, ^.he 


malority of AHHS students (3 99; 68.2%) 



graduated from high school * 

Among those who did not graduate, those who transferred, either to 
another K-12 system outside our district (7.7%) or to an adult education 
option in our district (8.9%), form the next highest percent (16.6%). 

Fifty-nine members (10.1%) did drop out. 

Putting this dropout rate of 10.1% in the perspective of annual dropout 
reports, recall Barber^s (198/) point that the dropout rate within a cohort 
study would be 1.5 to 2.5 times greater than the dropout rate of a traditional 



study examining "similar cohorts and grade/year spans" (p. 52). Following 
Barber's (1987) guide, the 10.1% dropout rate seen here would be comparable to 
rates ranging from to 6.7% in a traditional study covering the same 

students and the same time span# According to the annual dropout study, 
dropout rate (grades 10-12) among AHKS students in 1988-89 was 5.0%. This 
figure is within the 1.5 to 2.5 times larger formula which would predict a 
10.1% cohort dropout rate. 

As can be seen in Table 11, 97.4% of the AHHS cohort ms accounted for 
and three types of movement, graduation, transfer aM dropping out, accounted 
for 94.9% of the AHHS cohort movement. 

Further, it is worth noting that 12 (2.0%) remained in school over one 
year after their class was scheduled to graduate. 

In the following subsection, the movement by demographic characteristics 
of the AHHS cohort will be considered. 
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Mbveaent In The 1989 AHHS Cohorts By Deaographlc Characteristics 

A secondary aim of this study was to describe^ by gender, ethnicity, and 
age, the m^bers of the 1989 AHHS cohort who graduated, stayed, transferred, 
and left. In the first section, this was done for the cohort as a whole. 
Tables C.1.1 through C.7.4, in Appendix C, provide these descriptions for the 
1989 AHHS cohort. 

Because, as was just pointed out, the vast majority of students (94.9%) 
either graduated, transferred, or dropped, the following discussion will be 
focused on those movements. Readers Interested in the demographic charac- 
teristics of members who were in other categories of movement are Invited to 
examine the relevant tables in ^pendix C. 

Graduates (Tables - I»3) 

The 1989 AHHS cohort started with approximately equal proportions of 
males and females, however, among the 1989 AHHS cohort graduates, there were 
5.8% more females than males (52.9% females versus 47. IZ males). 

The relative percent of AHHS cohort graduates comprised by each 
racial/ethnic group was equivalent to the original cohort. 

As would be expected, the vast majority (93.5%) of the graduates were 17 
or 18. 

Transfers To Another District (Tables - C>2,3) 

By gender, 15.6% more AHHS males transfer to another school system than 
females • 

The White racial/ethnic group leaves more frequently than the Black or 
Hispanic groups in comparison to their original proportion of the 1989 AHHS 
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cohort. This may be a sign that "white flight" is still being experienced by 
this district. 

Most AHHS students, who leave to another district, do so at age 17. 

Transfers To Adult Kdacatlon (Tables C,3>1 - C>3,3) 

More females than males (by 7*6%) transferred to adult education to 
continue their education. Some of this increase may be due to the adult 
education program for pregnant students. 

More AHHS Hispanics take advantage of the adult education option to 
continue their education than do Whites as compared to their original starting 

a 

percentages in the 1989 AHHS cohort. Blacks go in approximately the same 
proportion. 

Over 70% of those who transferred to adult education were 18 or older, 
suggesting that this program, rather than regular 9-12 setting, is better 
received by students over the traditional age. 

Dropoats (Tables C, 7,l - C. 7,4) 

Approximately three AHHS males dropped out for every two AHHS females. 
This difference is smaller than corresponding gender differences found in the 
annual dropout reports. 

A review of the racial/ethnic statistics shows that AHHS Whites comprise 
about the same proportion of AHHS dropouts as they do of the whole AHHS cohort 
(55.9% versus 56.4%), confirming findings in the annual dropout report. 
Conversely, AHHS Blacks were disproportionately low (22.0% of AHHS dropouts 
while being 2 7.0% of the AHHS cohort) and AHHS Hispanics were 
disproportionately high (20.3% of AKHS dropouts while being 14.2% of the 
cohort) among dropouts. 
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Nearly two-thirds (66.1%) of the AHHS dropouts were 17 or 1 8* 
Interestingly, more AHHS dropouts were 16 or younger than were 19 or older 
(22.0% versus 11.9%). This is contrary to the findings on overage students 
and dropping out in research generally and to the findings on age and dropouts 
in the v^ole cohort. This suggests some differences exist between the high 
schools . 

Consistent with previous findings however, the most often cited reasons 
for dropping out among AHHS cohorts are related to non-attendance (56,0% of 
cited reasons). 

Interested readers are encouraged to examine the tables in Appendix C for 
additional details. In the next subsection, movement within subgroups will be 
considered. 



Movoient Within Subgroups 

Another my to describe movement by demographic category is to examine 
movement within each subgroup* 

Gender 

Table 12, below, presents the movement of 1989 Arthur Hill cohort, by 
gender* 

TABLE 12. NIMBBR AND PBRCKMT OT TUB 1989 AHHS COttOlT, 
BY MOVBMBirT AMD GBWBft» 1989-90. 



Gender 


MOVBMBHT 


Original AHKS 
(bhorc 

N Z* 


Qraduaces 
N X 


'Droisfers: 
lb Other 
QLstrlccs 
N X 


Itansfers: 
lb Mule 
q)tlon 
N Z 


Still 
Students 

N X 


RLacoaent/ 
Incarcera- 
tion 
N X 


Ifeath 
N X 


Otopout 
N X 


Not 
Found 

N X 


Male 
Henale 


188 6X7 
211 72.8 


26 8.8 
19 6.5 


24 8.1 
28 9.7 


9 11 
3 1.0 


2 a7 

0 0.0 


1 a3 
0 ao 


35 11.9 

24 a3 


10 3.4 
5 1.7 


295 100.0 
2« 100.0 


TOEAL 


399 6&2 


45 7.7 


52 819 


12 2.0 


2 a3 


i a2 


59 lai 


15 2.6 


585 loao 



^rcenca eua across che rcw. 



As can be seen in Table 12, nearly two-thirds (63.7%) of the AHHS males 
while nearly three-quarters (72.8%) of the AHHS females graduated. 

There vas also a gender difference in dropout rates with AHHS males 
dropping out at a higher rate than AHHS females (11.9% versus 8.3%) and in the 
fact that while AHHS males tended to dropout rather than go to adult education 
(11.9% versus 8.1%), AHHS females tended to the opposite (8.3% dropping versus 
9.7% to adult education). 
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Ethnicity 

Table 13, below, presents the movement of the 1989 AHHS cohort by ethnic 
classlf Ication* 

Prior to examining Table 13, readers should recall that there were rela- 
tively few American Indian or Oriental students in the original AHHS cohort 
(ten and four, respectively, see Table 9). When the number of subgroup 
members is small, the percent within the subgroup movement accounted for by a 
single member is exaggerated in comparison to the percent of subgroup movement 
accounted for by a single member of a large subgroup. 

To lessen the effect of this exaggeration, comparisons among the sub- 
groups were limited to subgroups of a large number, specifically, those 
subgroups in which the contribution of an individual member was less than five 
percent. Readers interested in the movement within the American Indian and 
Oriental subgroups will find the relevant data in Table 13, but because of the 
subgroups' small numbers, they are cautioned against drawing definitive 
conclusions* 

TABU 13. MliaU AMD PIICBIIT OT TU 1989 AHHS COIlOiT, 
BT MOVnaCilT AMD BTHNICITT, 1966-90. 





MOVEMKMT 












Ethnicity 


Qraduates 




'Dransfers: 


Still 




niacaient/ 










H)t 




aiglnal MB 






lb Other 


lb Malt 


Students 


Incarcera- 


Qiath 


Dropout 


Fbuni 


Cbhort 










Districts 


Cbtlon 






tion 






















N 


X 


N 


Z 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 




N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 




7 


70,0 


I 


lao 


1 


lao 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


I 


lao 


0 


ao 


10 


100.0 


White 


237 


7K8 


30 


9.1 


20 


6.1 


5 


1.5 


2 


0,6 


0 


ao 


33 


10.0 


4 


0.9 


330 


loao 




44 


53.0 


5 


6wO 


17 


20.5 


2 


2.4 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


12 


14.5 


3 


3.6 


83 


100.0 


Black 


108 


68L3 


8 


S.1 


L4 


8.9 


5 


3.2 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.6 


13 


8.2 


9 


5.7 


158 


100.0 


Oriental 


3 


75.0. 


I 


25.0 


0 


ao 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


4 


loao 


TOIAL 


399 


63.2 


45 


7.7 


52 


19 


12 


2.0 


2 


a3 


I 


a2 


593' 


lai 


15 


2.6 


585 


100.0 



^rcentA sia acrroee the roM. ^ 
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Examining Table 13, it can be seen that the graduation rate among AHHS 
White students was 71. 8Z among AHHS Black students it was 68.3% and among AHHS 
Hispanic students It was 53.0%. 

AHHS Hispanics (20.5%), Blacks (8.9%), and then Whites (6.1%) transferred 
to the adult education option, but AHHS Whites (9.1%) are more likely to 
transfer out of the district than either AHHS Blacks (5.1%) or Hispanics 
(6.0%). 

The dropout rate for AHHS White i:>embers was 10.0%, for AHHS Black members 
it was 8.2%, and for AHHS Hispanic members It was 14.5%. 

Among non-graduates, AHHS Hispanics went to adult education in a larger 
percent than they dropped out (20.5% versus U.5%), AHHS Blacks did both about 
equally (8.9% going to adult education and 8.2% dropping) while AHHS Whites 
did the opposite (6.1% went to adult education and 10.0% dropped). 

Age 

Table 14, below, presents the movement of the 1989 AHHS students by their 
age at the time of their respective moves. 
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t4BU 14. HIIIME AMD PKROyiT OT THE 1989 AIIH8 OOOOEX, 

BY Movmorr amd agb at naman. 1986*^90. 







MOvnawT 






Age 


Qradustes 
N t 


Ik'ansfers: 
lb (k\mt 
Districts 
N Z 


'Qroiafers: 
lb /Uult 
Q)tlon 
N X 


Students 
N I 


nacawnt/ 
Incarcera*' 
tlon 
N X 


Daath 
N X 


Dropout 
N X 


Ibuni 
N X 


TOIAL 
N 2^ 


IS Years 


0 


q;o 


1 


2^0 


1 


2!S^0 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


3 


75.0 


4 


ao 


4 


loao 


16 Yeani 


2 




11 


4a7 


A 


14.8 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


10 


37*0 


0 


ao 


27 


99.9 


17 Years 


150 


72«8 


20 




11 


i3 


0 


0.0 


0 


ao 


1 


as 


24 


11. 7 


0 


ao 


206 


loao 


18 Years 


233 


7&2 


9 


3.2 


28 


9.8 


r 


U8 


1 


a4 


0 


ao 


15 


5.3 


4 


1.4 


285 


loai 


19 Years 


21 


3a9 


3 


5^6 


8 


14.8 


6 


11.1 


1 


U9 


0 


ao 


6 


11.1 


9 


16.7 


54 


loai 


20 YeaiB 


2 


2S.0 


1 


12,5 


1 


12,5 


1 


12*5 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


I 


12,5 


2 


2S.0 


8 


loao 


21 Y^ars 


1 


loao 


0 


0.0 


0 


00.0 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


1 


loao 



Accents SIB across the row* 
*^Ms to roun4lA9. 

Readers will have noticed that the right^most column in Table 14 is 
entitled "Total" rather than "Original AHHS Cohort" as was the case with 
the tables describing movement by gender and ethnicity* The purpose 
of examining age was to understand when in a student^s career a type of move 
occurred. That is why the age> at the time of raove> rather than either the 
beginning or end points of the study was employed. 

From examining Table 14, it can be seen that most of the 17 , 18, and 19 
year old AHHS st'tdents graduated. Further, there was a better than two to one 
tendency among 19 year olds to graduate over going to adult education (38.9% 
versus 14.8%) and nearly a three to one tendency to graduate over dropping out 
(38.9% versus 11.1%). This finding is contrary to research on dropping out 
among overage students and to findings of the cohort as a whole, suggesting 
that some differences exist betv^en the buildings. 

This concludes the second section of results, examining the movement of 
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the 1989 AHHS cohort. Interested readers are encouraged to examine the tables 
in Appendix C for further details. 

In the next, section, an examination of the movement by cohort members 
from Saginaw High School will be presented. 

Following that section will be a general summary highlighting all of the 
findings . 
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THE 1989 SAGINAH HIGH (SHS) COHORT 

On September 26, 1986 (that yearns Fourth Friday count date) there were 
594 sophomore level students at Saginaw High School (SHS)*^ These students 
composed the 1989 SHS cohort.^ A general description of these members is 
presented in Tables 15 - 17 below: 

T/yiLE 15. NOIBER AND PERCENT OP THE 1989 
SHS COHORT BT GENDER* 



Gender 


Number 


Percent 


Male 


299 


50.3 


Female 


295 


49.7 


TOTAL 


594 


100.0 



As before, the cohort consisted cf only those students vho were enrolled by artd who hyl 
not withdrawn by Fourth n*iday count day. It may not necessarily be equal to the official Fburth 
Friday count day because tfie auditiiig processes used by Child Accountliig may result In the ec^ 
elusion cf some of these students or the inclusion of other students before arrivlrg at a final 
total* 



ibers of this group vho, subsequent to this Jburth Rriday count date, went to Arthur 
Hill throM^ the DLstrict'^s open enrollraent policy continued as 1989 SHS students for thj pur- 
poses of this study* 
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lABUE 16. NIMBER AND PERCENT OF THE 1989 
SHS COHORT BY ETHNICITT. 



Ethnicity 


Number 


Percent 


American Indian 


2 


0.3 


White 


15 


2.5 


Hispanic 


37 


6.2 


Black 


540 


90.9 


Oriental 


0 


0.0 


TOTAL 


594 


99.9* 


*Due to rounding. 






TABLE 17. NIMBER AND PERCENT OF THE 1989 




SHS COHORT BT AGE 


IN FALL, 1986. 




Age 


Number 


Percent 


14 Years 


58 


^' 8 


15 Years 


294 


49.5 


16 Years 


178 


30.0 


17 Years 


49 


8.2 


18 Years 


13 


2.2 


19 Ye?-;s 


2 


0.3 


TOTAL 


594 


100.0 



A review of! Tables 15-17 reveals that the vast majority of the SHS 
cohort was composed of Black students (90.9%) with the next largest subgroup, 
Hispanic students, comprising less than a tenth (6«2%). The remaining ethnic 
groups combined made up less than 3% of the cohort. 

Most of the students (4 9.5%) were 15 and the next largest percent was 16 
(30.0%). Thus, the SHS cohort was over the age of the traditional sophomore 
class, again suggesting differences between two high schools. 

We will now turn to what happened to these members during their high 
school careers. 
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MOVEMENT IN :.HE 1989 SHS COHORT 

Table 18, below, summarizes the movement of the 1989 SHS cohort. 

TABU 18. MOVEMENT WITHIN THE SHS COHORT, 1986-1990. 



Movement 


Cohort 

amber 


Percent 


Original SHS Cohort 


594 


100.0 


Graduates 


256 


43. 1 


Transfers to another 
school district 


36 


6.1 


Transfers to adult 
edu''atio._ option 


126 


21.2 


Remaining students 


12 


2.0 


Agency placements or 
incarcerations 


2 


0.3 


Deaths 


0 


0.0 


Not found 


29 


4.9 


Dropouts 


133 


22.4 



As can be seen in Table 18, the plurality of SHS members (256; 43,1%) 
graduated from high school > 

Among those who did not graduates those who transferred, either to 
another K-12 system outside our district (6.1%) or to an adult education 
option in our district (21.2%), form the next highest percent (27.3%). 

One hundred thirty-three members (22.4%) did drop out. 

To put the dropout rate of 22.4% into the perspective of annual studies, 
recall Barbery's (1987) point that the dropout rate within a cohort study will 
be 1.5 to 2.5 times greater than the dropout rate of a traditional (annual) 
study examining "similar cohorts and grade/year spans" (p. 52). Following 
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Barber's (l^Q7) guide, the 22.4% dropout rate seen here would be comparable to 
rates ranging from 9.0 to 14.9% in a traditional study covering the same 
students and time span. The annual study's reported 1988-89 dropout rate at 
SHS (grades 10-12) was 9.0%. This figure is within the 1.5 to 2.5 larger 
formula which would predict a cohort dropout rate of 22.4%. 

From reviewing Table 18, it can be seen that 95.1% of the SHS cohort were 
accounted for and three types of movement, graduation, transfer, and dropping 
out, account for 92.8% of the members' movement. 

However, two other classifications deserve to be mentioned. First, 2.0% 
of the SHS cohort remained in school after the close of the study, suggesting 
that, for some students, the value of a diploma is worth remaining even though 
their original peers have gone on from high school. 

Second, 4.9% of the SHS cohort were not found; what happened to them 
could not be verified. They may have dropped out, but other explanations, 
e,.g., attending an adult education program in another district, must be 
considered. 

In the following subsection, this movement by demographic characteriiitics 
of the cohort will be considered. 
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Movaient In The 1989 SHS Cohort « By Deaographlc Characteristics 

A secondary aim of this study was to describe, by gender, ethnicity, and 
age, the members of the 1989 SHS cohort who graduated, stayed, transferred, 
and left. Tables D. 1. 1 through D.7.4, In Appendix D, provide these 
descriptions for the 1989 SHS cohort. 

Because, as was Just pointed out, the vast majority of members (92.8%) 
either graduated, transferred, or dropped, the following discussion will be 
focused on those movements and not focus on Infrequently occi;rrlng events such 
as agency placements, etc. 

Another word of caution Is appropriate. The vast majority (90.9%) of 
1989 SHS cohort are Black (see Table 16). Solely because of this, their 
subgroup will account for the majority of the movement of the whole SHS cohort 
group. Readers should remember this as they examine the analysis of movement 
by ethnicity In this and the next subsection. 

Highlights from the tables in Appendix D appear below. 

Graduates (Tables D. 1.1 - D^l>3) 

The 1989 SHS cohort started with approximately equal proportions of males 
and females, however, when the 1989 SHS cohort graduated that there were 14.0% 
more females than males. 

Black students were slightly over-represented among the SHS graduates; 
they formed 90.9% of the SHS cohort and 94.9% of the SHS cohort graduates. 
Conversely, Hispanic students ware under-represented (6.2% of the SHS cohort 
and 2.7% of its graduates), as were American Indian students (0.3% of the SHS 

« 

cohort and 0.0% of its graduates). White students appeared to graduate 
proportionately (2.5% of the SHS cohort and 2.3% of its graduates). 

The majority of graduates (55.1%) were 18 and about one-third (33.6%) 
were 17. Interestingly, 10.2% were 19. These ages indicate that SHS 
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graduates are slightly overage upon graduation. Considering that being 
overage at the beginning of high school is a reliable predictor of dropping 
out, this finding speaks well of SHS^s holding power of overage students. 

Transfers To Another District (Tables D. 2, 1 - D.2.3) 

By gender, 5.6% more females leave SHS for another school system than 
males. 

White students leave for another district more frequently than the Black 
students in comparison to their original proportion of the 1989 SHS cohort. 
This may be a sign that "white flight" is still being experienced by this 
district. The percent of transfers who were Hispanic students was smaller 
Chan their respective proportions of the SHS cohort. 

Most students, who leave to another district, do so at 18 years of age. 

Transfers To Adult Edncatlon (Tables D>3,1 - D. 3.3) 

Approximately 10% more females than males transferred to adult education 
to continue their education. Some of this increase may be due to the adult 
education program for pregnant students. 

More Hispanics, and then Blacks, take advantage of the adult education 
option to continue their education than do Whites as compared to their 
original starting percentages in the 1989 SHS cohort. 

Age was also a consideration, with older age students tending to go to 
adult education. Over three-quarters (78.6%) of the SHS cohort who went to 
adult education were 18 years or older. 

Dropouts (Tables D,7^I - D,7,4) 

Approximately five males dropped out for every three females. This is 
not consistent with findings in the 1988-89 annual dropout study of two males 
dropping for every female. 
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The proportion of SHS dropouts comprised by Black, White, and American 
Indian students was close to their respective proportions of the original SHS 
cohort. However, Hispanic students were disproportionately high among 
dropouts; they comprised 6.2X of the original SHS cohort but 9.0% of its 
d ropouts. 

In the light of research in being overage when beginning high school, and 
dropping out, it is not surprising to see that over two-thirds (72.2%) of the 
SHS dropouts were 18 or over. Although SHS has demonstrated some holding 
power for overage students, age when beginning high school is still a reliable 
indicator of dropping out. 

Last, it is interesting to note that the three most frequently cited 
reasons for leaving (which account for 91.0% of the cited reasons) were 
concerned with non-attendance. 

Interested readers are encouraged to examine the tables in Appendix B for 
additional details. In the next subsection, movement within subgroups will be 
considered. 
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Another my to describe movement by demographic category is examining 
movement within each subgroups 



Gender 

Table 19, below, presents the movement of 1989 Saginaw High cohort, by 
gender. 

TOU IS. MUHBEE AMD PEECWT OP THE 1989 SIIS OOttOBt, 
BT MOVEMEn AED OlDEE. I9S6-1990. 



Gender 


MOVEMEMT 


Original S16 
Cbhxt 

N Z* 


Qraduates 
N X 


Itauifers: 
lb Ofchor 
DLstriccs 
N X 


'Qraisfers: 
lb Mult 
Q>tlon 
N X 


Still 
Studaits 

N X 


Iicatcera^ 
tion 
N X 


[feath 
N X 


Cbopout 
N Z 


Not 
Found 

N X 


Hsaale 


110 3^8 
146 4913 


17 5.7 
19 6.4 


57 19.1 
69 23.4 


10 3.3 

2 a7 


1 a3 
1 a3 


0 0.O 
0 0.0 


85 28.4 
48 16.3 


19 6,4 
10 3.4 


299 100.0 

295 loao 


lOIAL 


256 41.1 


36 6wl 


126 21. 2 


12 2.0 


2 a3 


0 0.0 


133 22.4 


29 4.9 


5% lOGLO 



^rcoics oui across the row. 



As can be seen in Table 19, just over one-third of the SHS males (3 6.8%) 
while just under one-half of the SHS females (49.5%) graduated. 

The dropout rate for SHS males (28.4%) was almoat twice the dropout rate 
for SHS females (16.3%). 

Ethnicity 

Table 20, below, presents the movement of the 1989 SHS cohort by ethnic 
classification. 

Prior to examining Table 20, readers should recall that there were only 
two American Indian and no Oriental students in the 1989 Saginaw High cohort 
(see Table 16). When the number of subgroup members is small, the percent 
within the subgroup movement accounted for by a single member is exaggerated 
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To lessen the effect of this exaggeraLion, comparisons among the subgroups 
were limited to subgroups of a large number, specifically, those subgroups in 
which the contribution of an individual member was less than five percent. 
These subgroups were, by size, Blacks and Hispanics. 

Readers interested in the movement within the White and American Indian 
subgroups will fitKi the relevant data in Table 20, but because of the 
subgroups^ small numbers, they are cautioned against drawing definitive 
conclus ions • 



XOU 204. MIMIU AMD PIlOyiT Of THB 1989 SHS GOBOII» 
BT MOVnUNT AMD ITHM1CITT» 1986-1990. 





MGVDfEMT 






Ethnicity 


Graduates 
N I 


'Qroufers: 
lb Othff 
Districca 
N Z 


Ikranafers: 
lb Mult 
C|>tion 
N t 


Still 
Students 

N Z 


HKOMnt/ 

Incaicerar 
tion 
N I 


Dtach 
N % 


Qropoi£ 
N Z 


Ibund 
N I 


Original SH5 
N Z* 




0 




1 


50.0 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


1 


sao 


0 ao 


2 


loao 


Vtiite 


6 


40.0 


4 


26.7 


2 


13.3 


1 


6.7 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


2 


13.3 


0 0.0 


15 


loao 


Hispanic 


7 


18.9 


1 


2.7 


15 


4a5 


0 


ao 


1 


2.7 


0 


ao 


12 


32.4 


1 2.7 


37 


99.9 


made 


243 


4S.0 


30 


5.6 


109 


20.2 


11 


2,0 • 


1 


a2 


0 


0.0 


118 


21.8 


28 5.2 


540 


loao 


Oriental 


0 




0 




0 




0 




0 




0 




0 




0 - 


0 




XdAL 


256 


43.1 


36 


&1 


126 


21.2 


12 


2.0 


2 


a3 


0 


ao 


133 


22.4 


29 4.9 


59^ 


loao 



^rcanta sm across the row. 
**0m to nMMHl1n9« 
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Examining Table 20, it can be seen that the ^jraduation rate for Black SHS 
students (45.0%) was over twice the rate for SHS Hispanic students (18.9%)''. 
Conversely, the rate of transfer to adult education for SHS Hispanic students 
(40»5%) was over twice the comparable rate for SHS Black students (20»2%). 

The SHS Hispanic dropout rate (32.4%) exceeded the SHS Black dropout rate 
(21.8%); however, while notably more Hispanic students went: to adult education 
than dropped out (40.5% versus 32#4%), this was not true for Black students 
(20.2% mnt to adult education while 21.8% dropped out). 

Table 21, below, presents the movement of the 1989 SHS cohort by their 
age at the time of their respective moves. 

UBUt zi. raau Am pucm or ra 1989 sbs coaon. 

BT MOVnaMT AMD la At MOVniiT. 19M-1990. 









HOVKMENT 






Age 


Qraduates 


transfers: 


Itautfers: 


still 














^bt 














lb Otivr 


lb Mult 


Sfcidenca 


Incacx!er ar 


Daach 


Dropout 


Foinl 


TXXIAL 








Clstrlcts 


Q)tlon 






tion 






















N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


: 


N 


X 


N 


Z 


N 


z 


N 


X 


N 


z 


N 


Z* 


13 Years 


0 


ao 


2 


50.0 


1 


25.0 


0 


aoz 


0 


0.0 


0 


ao 


1 


25.0 


0 


ao 


4 


loao 


16 Years 


2 


9.5 


5 


23.8 


5 


23.8 


0 


aoz 


0 


ao 


0 


0.0 


9 


42.9 


0 


0.0 


21 


loao 


17 Years 


86 


sas 


11 


7.5 


21 


14.3 


0 


0.0Z 


2 


1.3 


0 


0.0 


27 


ia.4 


0 


0.0 


147 


loao 


18 ^ars 


la 




16 


6.2 


. 38 


14,7 


3 


1.2Z 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


60 


23.2 


I 


a4 


259 


loai ** 


19 Years 


26 


2a 0 


2 


L5 


31 


39.2 


9 


6.9Z 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


26 


2a 0 


16 


12.3 


130 


99.9 ^ 


20 %ats 


1 


3.7 


0 


ao 


9 


33.3 


0 


aoz 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


7 


25.9 


10 


37.0 


27 


99.9 ** 


21 Years 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


1 


2ao 


0 


aoz 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


3 


60.0 


1 


2a 0 


5 


loao 


22 Years 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


0 


aoz 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


0 


ao 


1 


loao 


I 


loao 



Greenes am acrau Che cam. 
**Out to rounding. 



Readers are cautioned gainst over generalization about the Hi^nlc students since 
the subgroup was not large (N ■ 37). 
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Readers will have noticed that the right-most column in Table 20 is 
entitled "Total" rather than "Original SHS Cohort" as was the case with 
the tables describing movement by gender and ethnicity. The purpose of 
examining age was to understand when in a student^s career a type of move 
occurred. That is why the age, at the time of the move, rather than either 
the beginning or end points of the study was employed. 

Prom examining Table 20, it can be seen that the majority of 17 and 18 
year old SHS students (58.5% and 54.4% respectively) graduated, as would be 
expected. 

Among those above the traditional high school age (19 and 20), most went 
to adult education, indicative of a desire to continue schooling, but among 
age peers. However, among 19 year olds, 20.0% did graduate and 6.9% remained 
as students, suggesting that, for some, a traditional high school diploma is 
worth remaining after their peers have left. 

This concludes the last results section, examining the movements of the 
1989 SHS cohort. Interested readers are encouraged to examine the tables in 
Appendix D for further details. 

In the next section, a general summary and discussion will be presented. 
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SIMNARY 



This report presented the findings of the 1989 cohort dropout study. 
This study tracked 1,179 students from Fall, 1986 through Spring, 1990. 

The intent of the study was to: 1) detail the holding power of the 
Saginaw Riblic High Schools, and 2) describe what happened to the cohort; 
specifically the number and percent of students who graduated, transferred, 
dropped out, or left for some other reason. 

Even though the Saginaw Public High Schools house three grades (10-12), 
the study was conducted over four years. This extra year was to detail as 
much of the cohort^'s movement as is reasonably possible. It is interesting to 
note that 24 students (2.0%) were still enrolled as the study ended. 

Also, it should be pointed out that there were 44 students (3.7%) about 
whom no information could be found. However, given this study^'s aim was to 
track the high school careers of 1179 students over a four year time span, it 
Is not unreasonable to expect that some students would become untrackable. 

The findings of the study were presented in three se ts: what 
happened to the cohort as a whole, those who attended Arthur Hill, and those 
who attended Saginaw High. 

COHORT AS A WHOLB 

The principal findings were that the majority of the students graduated 
(655; 55.6%) > 259 (22.0%) transferred, and 192 (16.3%) dropped out. The 
majority of the reasons cited for dropping out were related to non-attendance. 

In examining these findings, it was pointed out that the 16.3% dropout 
rate w:>uld be equivalent to dropout rates ranging from 6.5% to 10.9% in a 
traditional dropout study, providing confirmation for the corresponding 
dropout rate from the 1988-89 annual study was 6.7%. It was also pointed out 
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that Detroit, in a similarly conducted cohort study, reported a 38.4% dropout 
rate, a substantially higher dropout rate than Saginaw's. 

Moveient 

In examining the movement more closely, it ms found that female and 
White students formed a larger proportion of the graduates than they did of 
the cohort as a whole and that the majority of graduates wre 17 or 18. 

More male and White students over female and minority students tended to 
leav^ the district, which suggested "white flight" may still be evident. 
Conversely, more female and minority students tended to transfer to adult 
education. 

Nearly six male students dropped out for every four female students, a 
finding consistent with findings of a two-to-one ratio presented in the annual 
reports. Further, the proportion of dropouts who ware White was notably 
smaller than the proportion of the whole cohort who were White; also a finding 
contrary to findings in the annual reports where relatively equal proportions 
are described. 

The differences in these findings is largely due to differences in the 
two studies' methods. Tlie annual study's "snapshot" approach examines a 
slightly different group of students than does the cohort's "tracking" method. 
(For example, students who enter the district midway through their high school 
career are included in the annual study but not in the cohort study.) 

Subgroups 

Females graduated at a substantially higher rate than males, while males 
dropped out at a substantially higher rate than females. 

White students graduated at a higher rate than Black or Hispanic 
students. As to transferring, White students left the district at a slightly 
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higher rate than minority students, while minority students went to adult 
education at much greater rate than White students. The dropout rate for 
White students v«s nearly half that realized by Black or Hispanic students. 

As v»s expected, most of the 17 and 18 year olds graduated. Students 
somewhat over the traditional age (19 and 20 at the end of the study or at the 
time they left one of the high schools) tended to go to adult education rather 
than graduate or dropout. However, it is true that as age increased so did 
the likelihood of dropping out, in that 20 year olds tend to drop out at a 
higher rate than 19 year olds. 
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ARTHUR HILL 

There were 585 students in the cohort who attended Arthur Hill. The 
principal finding was that over two-thirds of them graduated (399; 68. 2Z), 97 
(16. 6Z) transferred, and 59 (10.1%) dropped out. The majority of reasons 
cited for dropping out were related to non-attendance. Twelve (2.0%) remained 
as students for the 1989-90 school year. 

In examining these findings, It was pointed out that the 10.1% dropout 
rate would be equivalent to dropout rates ranging from 4.0% to 6.7% In a 
traditional study, confirming the reported AHHS 1988-89 dropout rate of 5.0%. 



Moveaent 



In examining movement more closely, it was found that slightly more AHHS 
females graduated than males. The relative proportion each ethnic group 
comprised of the AHHS graduates was roughly equivalent to the relative 
proportion each composed of the AHHS cohort, and the vast majority of AHHS 
graduates were 17 or 18. 

More male and White than female and minority AHHS students left the 
district, again suggesting "white flight" may be evident. Conversely, more 
female and minority over male and White AHHS students tended to transfer to 
adult education. 

More male than female AHHS students dropped out. This finding was 
r.plicated at SHS where the gender difference was larger. This suggests that 
some differences exist between the high schools. 

White students comprised approximately the same proportion of AHHS 
dropouts as of the AHHS cohort. However, Black students experienced 
disproportionately fewer dropouts and Hispanic students experle> ed 
disproportionately more dropouts, then their respective number in the original 
AHHS cohort • 
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Subgroups 

Females graduated at a higher rate than males and males dropped out at a 
higher rate than females. 

White AHHS students graduated at a slightly higher rate than Black AHHS 
students and at a much higher rate than Hispanic AHHS students. White AHHS 
students left the district at a higher rate than either Black or Hispanic AHHS 
students, and Hispanic AHHS students went to adult education at a much higher 
rate than Black or White AHHS students. Black AHHS students has a smaller 
dropout rate than White AHHS students whose dropout rate was less than that of 
Hispanic AHHS students. 

As expected, most of the AHHS 17 and 1 8 year olds graduated. However, so 
did most of the AHHS 19 year olds, showing a two-to-one tendency to graduate 
over dropping out. This finding is contrary to both research on age and 
dropping out and to findings in the cohort as a whole, suggesting differences 
exist between the buildings. 
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SAGIMAW HIGH 

There were 594 students in the cohort who attended Saginaw High School. 
The principal finding was this: the plurality graduated (256; 43.1 %), 162 
(2 7.4%) transferred, and 133 (22.4%) dropped out. The majority of reasons 
cited for dropping out were related to non-attendance. In addition, twelve 
(2.0%) remained as students for the 1989-90 school year. 

In examining these findings, it was noted that the 22.4% dropout rate 
would equate to dropout rates ranging from 9.0% to 14.9% in a traditional 
study, which confirmed the findings in the 1988-89 annual dropout study of a 
9.0% SHS dropout rate. 

Movement 

By examining movement more closely. It was found that, in comparison to 
the proportion they comprised of the SHS cohort, femfle and Black students 
were over-represented while male and Hispanic students were under-represented 
(White students graduated proportionately). Over 80% of the graduates v^re 17 
or 18. 

Proportionately, more male and White tudents than female and minority 
left the district. Conversely, more female and minority than male and White 
students tended to transfer to adult education. Age ws also a factor with 
the majority of students going to adult education after turning 18. 

Approximately two males dropped out for each female who did. Black, 
White and American Indian students comprised about the same proportion of SHS 
dropouts as they did of the SHS cohort but Hispanic students were over- 
represented as dropouts. 



Subgrogps 

SHS females graduated at a much higher rate than did males while males 
dropped out at much higher rate than females. 

SHS Black students experienced twice the graduation rate of Hispanic 
students and the Hispanic students^ dropout rate was larger than that of Black 
students. However, Hispanic students transferred to adult education at a 
higher rate than dropping out while Black students dropped out at a slightly 
higher rate than transferring to adult education. 

As would be expected, the majority of 17 and 18 year olds graduated. 
Most of the students over the traditional age (19 and 20) went to adult 
education, and another quarter of the 19 year olds either graduated or were 
still in school; this indicates a strong desire among overage students to 
continue their schooling. 

In the next st tion, some of these findings and their implications will 
be discussed. 



DISCUSSION 



Overall, the findings of the cohort study corroborated much of the 
district's annual dropout studies vdth some exceptions. Also, because of its 
nature, the cohort study brought forth additional information. 

The primary area of corroboration ves in the extent of the dropout rate. 
The percent of dropouts in the whole cohort (16.3%) ^^s technically 
equivalent to the percent of dropouts reported for the district in the 1988- 
89 dropout study (6.7%). Similarly, the dropout rates for cohorts at each 
high school were technically equivaleat to the reported 1988-89 dropout rates 
for these schools. 

Similarly, the cohort study supported the finding of gender differences 
in both schools, in that males tend to dropout at a higher rato than females. 

One area of partial deviation from the findings in the annual study was 
in the racial/ethnic differences. Confirmed were the findings that Black and 
Hispanic students were disproportionately high among the dropouts. However, 
where the annual dropout study found White students comprise approximately the 
same percent of the dropouts and the student population, the cohort study 
found that White students were disproportionately low in the dropouts. 

Some pieces of useful knowledge also came about from the study. First, 
Saginaw^'s dropout rate would appear to be low in comparison to other urban 
school systems. Given Detroit^s cohort study dropout rate of 38.4%, and 
Saginaw's cohort dropout rate of 16.3%, one can conclude that, while more 
still needs to be done, the situation in Saginaw is far from bleak. 
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This study mirrored the research on age and dropping out. Saginaw^s 
students age 17 and 18 tended to graduate while those who were older tended to 
drop out or seek alternate education, such as adult education. These findings 
suggest that efforts to keep students current with their age peers would 
decrease their likelihood of dropping out. Such efforts imply not only 
revisiting retention policies but emphasizing programs designed to help such 
students keep up with their peers, for example, tutoring programs and summer 
school. 

Female students tended to go to adult education rather than drop out, 
perhaps due in part to the program for pregnant students. Likewise, Hispanic 
students tended toward adult education rather than dropping out. 

The main reasons cited for dropping out all were related to non- 
attendance. Suggesting that programs and activities designed to involve the 
students in the school and increase their attendance may have a positive 
impact on the dropout rate. 

addition, there were some substantial differences between AHHS and SHS 
which appear meaningful. Predominant among them were the differences in the 
graduation and dropout rates. Also noted was that the gender gap in 
graduation and dropout rates, while existent at both schools, was much larger 
at SHS. 

The impact of being overage was also a difference betwen the schools: 
most AHHS 19 year olds graduated while most SHS 19 year olds went to adult 
education, and while the main reasons cited for dropping out were related to 
non-attendance, this reason was given far more frequently at SHS than at AHHS. 

It needs to be noted that 44 students (3.7% of the cohort) could not be 
found; what happened to them could not be determined. This is pointed out not 
to illustrate the difficulties inherent in a cohort study but to indicate that 
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there will be some gaps in any study of this size spanning this much time. 
Still, the fact that 96.3% of the students could be successfully tracked 
confirms that the gaps are not severe. 

Last, readers are reminded that 44 (2.0Z) members of the original cohort 
were still enrolled students in our K-12 system at the end of this study. 
This finding not only supports the rationale of extending the study^'s time 
frame but also points out that, for some students, the value of a high school 
diploma is worth remaining in school even though their age peers have left. 
This finding may work as support for other at-risk students, inspiring them to 
continue their efforts and attain their diplomas. 

In the next section, recommendations based upon these findings and 
research in the area of dropouts will be presented. 
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RECOMMENMTIONS 



Based upon the findings presented in this study and knowledge gained 
while it was conducted, some recommendations are presented below. 

Prior to presenting them, readers should be alerted to the fact that the 
dropout problem is a complex one involving many factors. School systems, 
alone, cannot eliminate this problem, it takes a combined effort of the 
schools, Che community (citizens and organizations), and the business sector. 
All of these groups benefit when students complete their high school 
education, all need to become involved in making that happen. 

Readers should also be reminded that the dropout situation in Saginaw, 
relative to other urban districts, is far from bleak. The dropout rate 
experienced by Saginaw is far less than that experienced by other large urban 
centers. However, more cun and should be done. The following points are 
intended as suggestions for further steps: 



• More outreach programs should be established and current 
ones should be embellished. 



- The programs should have more than one focus. First, 
they can serve as a vehicle to irxrease the emphasis 
on education in the community. Particularly importatit 
here is convincing many of the parents and students 
of the value of education. Local programs and organi- 
zations (e.g.. Project SUCCESS, Tri-City SER) have 
become Involved in this effort and others should. 

— Some efforts currently exist in the schools 
(Parents As Partners and Chapter 1 parent 
involvement efforts). These need to continue 
and more programs like them should be initiated. 
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— Locally based groups and organizations should 
become involved in this effort. While some 
(JTPA and Tri-City SER) have, more need to be. 

A second focus would be the involvement of businesses. 
An example of this is the Mid-Michigan Minorities Pre- 
Engineering Project (M PEP). A symbiotic relationship 
between the schools and business rewards students by 
giving them an opportunity to see how what they learn 
in school relates to getting and keeping a meaningful 
job and to being a productive citizen. It also gives 
businesses the opportunity to have Input into the 
schools. Such input could lead to high school graduates 
already trained in many job-related areas, saving 
businesses on-the-job training time and money, and 
making graduates more employable. 

A third focus would be involving the at-risk stu- 
dents both in the programs and in the school itself. 
The main cited reasons for dropping out were related 
to non-attendance. Involving the students in programs 
(such as the after ahool program for at-risk students 
like Operation Graduation, Project Pride and Project 
SUCCESS) may lead to the students becoming more in- 
volved in school, increasing their attendance and 
decreasing their likelihood of dropping out. 



• Black and White students showed some tendency to dropping 
out rather than going to adult education. Counselors work- 
ing with Black or White students who seem determined to leave 
the K-12 system should encourage them to consider this option. 

• Differences in the holding power of the two high schools existed, 
particularly in regard to overage students. Counselors, prin^ 
cipals, and administrators ma/ wish to consider looking into 
this difference to learn ways to improve both schools' holding 
power. Among the variables to consider should be retention 
policies and the availability and use of 1) tutoring programs 
designed to help students keep up academically with their 

age peer:?; and 2) summer school. 

•Not all student records are up-to-date. The record system 
should be improved. (Progress on this issue had already begun 
as this cohort study entered its final stages.) 



9 

Job Training aid Placement Act. 
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APPENDIX A / 



DEFINITION OF A COHORT 



Within this study , a cohort is a ^roup of people (in this case^ students) 
which is defined at a certain point of time, to which no other persons may be 
added but from w^tch members may leave (and return). Data are collected 
intermittently to explain some of the dynamics or characteristics of the 
group. 

vJithin this study, the cohort was defined as '.hose students who are 
members of the sophomore class on the date of Child Accounting's official 
Fourth Friday count. ^ Any student who entered the class subsequent to this 
time or who was enrolled but left prior to the official Fourth Friday count 
date was not considered to be a part of the cohort. Specifically, the 1989 
cohort included only those students who were enrolled as sophomores (in most 
cases, beginning their high school careers^ on or before September 6, 1986 
(the date of the official Fourv:h Friday count) and who had not transferred or 
dropped from the Saginaw Public Schools before then. 

In the 1989 cohort, there were some students who would have been age-wise 
considered juniors but, because they did not earn enough credits to be 
promoted to their junior year, were still sophomores. They ^^ere included in 
the cohort. 

^e fourth Ftiday count is an accounting cf the number of students ^o are enrolling in a 
school district. Mandated by the State <£ Michigan, it begins on the Fourth Friday after the 
first d^ of the achDol jear and continues for the subsequent ten school days. The enrollment 
figure generated by this accouitiqg procedure is Important in that it creates a basis far st^^te 
aid appropriations. Hbvever, it is only enrollment on that date (r^atdless of enrollment s:atiJB 
within the subsequent ten day?;) ^idcb defines menbership in a cohort. Because Qiild AccouiLing's 
auditing procedures consider ^Wvemetit^' wltdiln these ten days and may in a >ear exclude some 
students and include others, the official Bburth Ftiday count may not be equal tx> the nuiier of 
members in the cohort b^lnniing that year. 
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APPENDIX k 



MTA COLLECTION 



Tlie primary focus of this study was to determine what happened to the 
members of the cohort, i.e., what number and percent graduated, remained as 
students in our K-12 system, transferred to another K-12 system or to an adult 
education option, or discontinued their education (e.g., dropped out ) over 
the course of their class^'s educational program. In addition, the study also 
had the aim to determine why those who discontinued their education did so. 

To attain these goals, students were tracked as to their status or 

movement at the end of each school year from 1986-87 through 1989-90, 

inclusive. (This extra year beyond the students' anticipated graduation date 

ms added to allow for th^ capture of as much of the members' movement as 

possible > within practical limits.) This tracking was accomplished by 

3 

examining' graduation lists and notice of leaving forms and matching students 
with their respective movement. 



as: 



State Ed national Records and Reixrt Series : fendbook V, pp.%-97 defines a EROIOUr 

A pupil who leavres school > for a/i^ reason^ excQ)t death, before graduation ol^ 
ccmpletlon of a program of studies and without transferring to another school . The 
tem dropout is used won often to designate an elementary or secondary pupil who has 
been in membership during the regular school term and v4io wLthdrawB fron membership 
before graduation fron secondary school (grade 12) or before completiig an equivalent 
progran of studies. Sach an Individual is considered a dropout, whether his droppir^ 
out occurs during or between regular school terms including suaroer vacation arxi 
\*iether his dropping out occurs before or after he has canpleted a minimum requited 
anou^C of school work. 

This cohort study defines a dropout In this vay except that students vJho traisfer to ai 
Adult Education program are specifically considered to le transfers not dropouts. 

3 

A Itotice of leaving Form is used to doament that a given student has stopped attending a 
given school* Cfetailed on this fonn are the circumstances of the student^s departure (e.g., 
movement to aiother school district) and in the case of a dropout, why the student left. 

O 55 f](l 
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CATEGORIES OF DQIOGRAFHIC VARIABLES 



Beyond examining the cohort as a whole, this study examined subgroups of 
the cohort, specifically by the demographic variables of gender, ethnicity, 
and age. 

Gonder has the standard definition. The definition of ethnicity is 

4 

congruent to the one used for reporting purposes by the State of Michigan. 
Age for each student is defined as his or her age in years on data collection 
date of the school year in which the student's last movement occurred. 



^The five ethnic categories are: Anerican Indian, White (non^lispanic), Hispanic, Black 



and Oriental. 
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APPENDIX B 



TABLE B.1.1. NIMIBR AHD PERCENT OP THE 1989 COHORT 
WHO GRADUATED, BT GENDER. 



Gender 


Graduates 




Number 


Percent 


Male 


298 


45.5 


Female 


357 


54.5 




655 


100.0 


TABLE 


B.1.2. NUMBER AND PERCENT OF THE 


1989 COHORT 




WHO GRADUATED, BT ETHNICITY. 




Ethnicity 


Graduates 




Number 


Percent 


American 


Indian 7 


1. 1 


White 


243 


37.1 


Hispanic 


51 


7.8 


Black 


3«51 


53.6 


Oriental 


3 


0.5 


TOTAL 


655 


100. 1* 



*Due to rounding. 
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APPENDIX B 



TABLE B.1.3. NOMBBR AND PERCENT OP THE 1989 COHORT 
WHO GRADUATED, BT AGE AT GRADUATION. 



Graduates 



Age 


Number 


Percent 




15 Year Olds 


0 


0.0 




16 Year Olds 


4 


0.6 




17 Year Olds 


235 


35.9 




18 Year Olds 


364 


55.6 




19 Year Olds 


48 


7.3 




20 Year Olds 


3 


0.5 




21 Year Olds 


1 


0.2 




TOTAL 


655 


100. 1* 





*Roundlng Error 
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TABLE B.2.1. NDMBER AND PERCENT OF THE 1989 COHORT WHO 
TRANSFEBRED TO ANOTHER SCHOGL DISTRICT, BT GENDER. 



Gender 


Transferring Students 




Number 


Percent 


Male 


43 


53. 1 


Female 


38 


4 6.9 


TOTAL 


81 


100.0 



TABLE B.2.2. NUMBER AND PERCENT OF THE 1989 COHORT WHO TRANSFERRED 
TO ANOTHER SCHOOL DISTRICT, BT ETHNICITT. 



Ethnicity 


Transferring 


Students 




Number 


Percent 


American Indian 


3 


2.5 


White 


34 


42.0 


Hispanic 


6 


7.4 


Black 


38 


46.9 


Oriental 


1 


1.2 


TOTAL 


81 


100.0 
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TABLE B.2.3. NODBR AMD PBRCBHT OF THE 1989 COHOBT MHO TSAMSFERSED 
TO ANOTHER SCHOOL DISTRICT, BT AGE AT TRANSFER. 



Age Transferring Students 



Number Pe rcen t 



15 Year Olds 


3 


3.7 


16 Year Olds 


16 


19.7 


17 Year Olds 


31 


38.3 


18 Year Olds 


25 


30.9 


19 Year Olds 


5 


6.2 


20 Year Olds 


1 


1.2 


21 Year Olds 


0 


0.0 


TOTAL 


81 


100.0 
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tCABLE NUMBER AND PERCENT OF THE 1989 COHORT WHO TRANSFERRED 

TO AN ADDLT EDUCATION OPTION, BT GENDER. 



Gender 


Transferring Students 
Number Percent 


Male 
Female 


81 45.5 
97 54.5 


TOTAL 


178 100.0 


TABLE B.3.2. NOMBER AND 
TO AN ADULT 


PERCENT OF THE 1989 COHORT WHO TRANSFERRED 
EDUCATION OPTION, BY ETHNICITY. 


Ethnicity 


Transferring Students 
Number Percent 


American Indian 

White 

Klspanlc 

Black 

Oriental 


1 0.6 
22 12.3 
32 18.0 
123 69.1 
0 0.0 



TOTAL 178 100.0 
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TABLE B.3.3. NIBIBER AHD PBRCEHT OP THE 1989 COHORT WHO TRANSFERRED 
TO AN ADDLT EDUCATION OPTION, BT AGE AT TRANSFER. 



Age 




Transferring 


Students 






Number 


Percent 


15 Year 


Olds 


1 


0.6 


16 Year 


Olds 


9 


5.0 


17 Year 


Olds 


32 


18.0 


18 Year 


Olds 


66 


37.1 


19 Year 


Olds 


59 


33. 1 


20 Year 


Olds 


10 


5.6 


21 Year 


Olds 


1 


0.6 


TOTAL 




178 


100.0 
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TABLE B.4.1. NUMBER AMD PERCEMT OF THE 1989 COHOKI WHO REMAIHED HIGH 
SCHOOL STDDEHTS THROUGH 1989-90, BT GENDER. 



Gender 


Remaining Students 




Number 


Percent 


Male 


19 


79.2 


Female 


5 


20.8 


TOTAL 


24 


100.0 



TABLE. B.4.2. NIMBER AMD PERCENT OF THE 1989 COHORT WHO REMAINED HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS THROUGH 1989-90, BT ETHNICITY. 



Ethnicity 


Remaining Students 
Number Percent 


American Indian 


0 


0.0 


White 


6 


25.0 


Hi spanic 


2 


8.3 


Black 


16 


66.7 


Oriental 


0 


0.0 


TOTAL 


24 


100.0 
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TABLE B.4.3. NIMBBR AND PERCENT OF THE 1989 COHORT NHO REMAINED HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS THROUGH 1989-90, BT AGE. 



Age Bemalnlng Students 



Numbe r Perc e n t 



15 Year Olds 


0 


0.0 


16 Year Olds 


0 


0.0 


17 Year Olds 


0 


0.0 


18 Year Olds 


8 


33.3 


19 Year Olds 


15 


62.5 


20 Year Olds 


1 


4.2 


21 Year Olds 


0 


0.0 


TOTAL 


24 


100.0 
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TABLi; &.5.I. NOfSBR AMD PEKCEMT OF THE 1989 COHORI WHO I»EFT 
SCHOOL AOMIMISTRATIVELY, BT GENDER. 



Gender 


Students Leaviiig 


Administratively 




Number 


Percent 


Male 


4 


80.0 


Female 


I 


20.0 


TOTAL 


5 


100.0 



TABLE B.5.2. NIMBER AMD PERCENT OF THE 1989 COHORT WHO LEFT 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVELY, BT ETHNICITY. 



Ethnicity 


Students Leaving Administratively 
Number Percent 




American Indian 


0 


0.0 




White 


2 


40.0 




HI spanic 


I 


20.0 




Black 


2 * 


40.7 




Or iental 


0 


0.0 




TOTAL 


5 


100.0 
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TABLE B.S.3. MIIIBER AND PERCENT OP THE 1989 COHORT NHO LEPT 
SCHOOL ADMINISTSATIVELT, B7 AGE. 





Age 


Students Leaving Administratively 






Number 


Percent 




15 Year Olds 


0 


0.0 




16 Year Olds 


0 


0.0 




17 Year Olds 


3 


60.0 




18 Year Olds 


1 


20.0 




19 Year Olds 


1 


20.0 




20 Year Olds 


0 


0.0 




21 Year Olds 


0 


0.0 




TOTAL 


5 


100.0 




TABLE B.5.4. NIMBER AND PERCENT OP THE 


1989 COHORT WHO LEPT 




SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVELT, BT REASON POR LEAVIN6, 




Reason 


Students Leaving Administratively 






Number 


Percent 




Agency Placement 


2 


40.0 




Incarceration 


2 


40.0 




Death 


1 


20.0 




TOTAL 


5 


100.0 
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TABLE B.6.1. NIMBER AMD PERCENT OF THE 1989 COHORT NHO 
HERB HOT FODHD, BT GEHDER. 



Gender 


Not 


Found 






Number 


Percent 




Male 


29 


65.9 




Female 


15 


34. 1 




TOTAL 


4A 


100.0 





TABLE B.6.2. NOIBER AMD PERCEMT OP THE 1989 COHORT NHO 
WERE MOT FOUND, BT ETBMICITT. 



Ethnicity 


Not 


Found 




Number 


Percent 


American Indian 


0 


. 0.0 


White 


3 


6.8 


Hispanic 


4 


9.1 


Black 


37 


84.1 


Oriental 


0 


0.0 


TOTAL 


44 


100.0 
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TABLE B.6.3. HOfBER ISD PERGEHT OP THE 1989 COHORI WHO 
WERE NOT FOUND, BT AGE, AS OF JUNE, 1990. 



Age 




Not 


Found 






Number 


Percent 


15 Year 


Olds 


0 


0.0 


16 Year 


Olds 


0 


0.0 


1 7 Year 


Olds 


0 


0.0 


18 Year 


Olds 


5 


11.4 


19 Year 


Olds 


25 


56.8 


20 Year 


Olds 


12 


27.3 


21 Year 


Olds 


1 


2.3 


22 Year 


Olds 


1 


2.3 


TOTAL 




44 


100.1* 



^Due to rounding. 
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TABLE B.7.1. MtMBER AMD FW^CEIIT OF THE 1989 COHORT 
WHO DROPPED OUT, BT GENDER. 


Gender 


Dropouts 
Number Percent 


Male 
Female 


120 62.5 
72 37.5 


TOTAL 


192 100.0 


TABLE B.7.2. NIMBER AND PERCENT OP THE 1989 COHORT 
mo DROPPED OUT, BY ETHNICITY. 


Ethnicity 


Dropouts 
Number Percent 


American Indian 

White 

Hi spanic 

Black 

Oriental 


2 1.0 
35 18.3 
24 12.5 
131 68.2 
0 0.0 


TOTAL 


192 100,0 
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TABLE B.7.3. NIMBER AND PERCENT OP THE 1989 COHORT 
WHO DROPPED ODT, BT AGE OF LEAVING. 



Age 




Dropouts 
Number Percent 


15 Year 


Olds 


4 


2.1 


16 Year 


Olds 


19 


9.9 


17 Year 


Olds 


51 


26.6 


18 Year 


Olds 


75 


39.1 


19 Year 


Olds 


32 


16.7 


20 Year 


Olds 


8 


4.2 


21 Year 


Olds 


3 


1.6 


TOTAL 




192 


100.2* 



*Rounding Error 



TABIZ B.7.4. NIMBER AND PERCENT OP THE 1989 COHORT 
WHO DLOPPED ODT, BT REASON POR LEAVING. 



^ason Dropouts 





Number 


Pe rcent 


Transfer to no n-*ac credited school 


3 


1.6 


School status unknown 


1 


0.5 


Expelled 


1 


0.5 


Suspended, did not return 


6 


3. 1 


Pregnancy 


1 


0.5 


Marriage 


0 


0.0 


Non-attendance, parental Influence 


4 


2.1 


Non-attendance, lack of interest 


53 


27.6 


Non-attendance, academic failure 


8 


4.2 


Non-attendance^ poor 


2 


1.0 


pupil/staff relationships 




Non-attendance, poor peer relationships 


0 


0.0 


NoL-attfendance, reason unknown 


17 


8.9 


ExJ:ended illness 


1 


0.5 


Military aervice 


3 


1.6 


Efflploymenc 


4 


2. 1 


No show 


87 


45.3 


Other known reason 


1 


0.5 


TOTAL 


192 


100.0 
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TABLE C.I.I. NllfBER AMD PBRCBIIT OP THB 1989 AHHS 
COHOKI WHO GRADUATED, BT GENDER. 



Gender 


Graduates 




Number 


Percent 


Male 


188 


47.1 


Female 


211 


52.9 


TOTAL 


399 


100.0 


TABLE C.I.2. HUfBER AMD PERCEMT OF THE 


1989 AHHS 


COHORT WHO GRADUATED, 


BT ETHNICITT. 


Ethnicity 


Graduates 




Number 


Percent 


American Indian 


7 


1.7 


White 


237 


59.4 


Hi spanic 


44 


11.0 


Black 


108 


27.1 


Or iental 


3 


0.8 


TOTAL 


399 


100.0 
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TABLE C.1.3. NQMBER AND PERCENT OF THE 1989 COHORT 
FRGN ARTHUR HILL WBO GKADOATED. BT AGE AT GRADUATION. 



GrrMuates 



Age 


Number 


Percent 


15 Year Olds 


0 


0.0 


16 Year Olds 


2 


0.5 


17 Year Olds 


150 


37.6 


18 Year Olds 


223 


55.9 


19 Year Olds 


21 


5.3 


20 Year Olds 


2 


0.5 


21 Year Olds 


1 


0.2 


TOTAL 


399 


100.0 
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TABLE C.2.1. NOfBER AND PERCENT OF THE 1989 AHHS COHOtI WHO 
TRANSFERRED TO ANOTHER SCHOOL DISTRICT, BT GENDER. 



Gendc*" 


Transferring Students 
Number Percent 


Male 
Female 


26 57.8 
19 42.2 


TOTAL 


45 lOO.O 


TABLE C.2.2. NIMBER AND PERCENT OF THE 1989 AHHS COHORT WHO 
TRANSFERRED TO ANOTHER SCHOOL DISTRICT, BT ETHNICITY. 


Ethnicity 


Transferring Students 
Number Percent 


American Indian 

White 

HI spanlc 

Black 

Or len<:al 


I 2.2 
30 66.7 
5 11. I 
8 17.8 
I 2.2 



TOTAL 45 100.0 
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TABLE C.2.3. NOHBER AND PERCENT OP THE 1989 ABBS COHORT NHO 
TRAMSPERRED TO ANOTHER SCHOOL DISTRICT, BT AGE AT TRANSPER. 



Age Transferring Students 



Number Percent 



15 Year Olds 


1 


2.2 


16 Year Olds 


11 


24.4 


17 Year Olds 


20 


44.4 


18 Year Olds 


9 


20.0 


19 Year Olds 


3 


6.7 


20 Year Olds 


1 


2.2 


21 Year Olds 


0 


0.0 


TOTAL 


45 


99.9* 



*Due to rounding. 
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TABLE C.3.1. NUMBER AND PERCENT OP THE 1989 /iHHS COUORT NHO TRANSFERRED 
TO AN ADULT EDUCATION OPTION, BT GENDER. 



Gender 


Transferring 


Students 




Number 


Percent 


Male 


24 


46.2 


Female 


28 


53.8 


TOTAL 


52 


100.0 



TABLE C.3.2. NUMBER AND PERCENT OF THE 1989 AHHS COHORT WHO TRANSFERRED 
TO AN ADULT EDUCATION OPTION, BT ETHNICITY. 



Ethnicity 


Transferring 


Students 




Number 


Percent 


American Indian 


1 


1.9 


vmite 


20 


38.5 


Hispanic 


17 


32.7 


Black 


14 


26.9 


Oriental 


0 


0.0 


TOTAL 


52 


100.0 
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TABLE C.3.3. NUMBER AMD PERCENT OF THE 1989 AHHS OOHORI WHO TRANSFERRED 
TO AN ADDLT EDUCATION OPTION, FT AGE AT TRANSFER. 



Age 




Transferring 


Students 






Number 


Percent 


15 Year 


Olds 


0 


0.0 


16 Year 


Olds 


4 


7.7 


17 Year 


Olds 


11 


21.2 


18 Year 


Olds 


28 


53.8 


19 Year 


01 di. 


8 


15.4 


20 Year 


Olds 


1 


1.9 


21 Year 


Olds 


0 


0.0 


TOTAL 




52 


100.0 
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TABLE C.4.1. NOMBBR AND PBRCEHT OF THB 1989 AHHS COHORT WHO REMAIHED 

STUDENTS THROUCT 1989-90, BY GENDER. 



Gender 


Remaining Students 




Number 


Percent 


Male 


9 


75.0 


Female 


3 


2 5.0 


TOTAL 


12 


100.0 



TABLE C.4.2. NOIBER AMD PERCENT OP THE 1989 AHHS COHORT WHO REMAINED 
STUDENTS THROUGH 1989-90, BT ETHNICITY. 



Ethnicity 


Remaining Students 
Number Percent 


American Indian 


0 


0.0 


White 


5 


41.7 


Hi spanic 


2 


16.7 


Black 


5 


41.7 


Oriental 


0 


0.0 


TOTAL 


12 


100. 1* 



*Due to rounding. 
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TABLE C.4.3. NUMBER AND PERCENT OF THE 1989 ABBS COHORT WHO REMAINED 
STUDENTS THROUGH 1989-90, ET AGE AS OF JUNE, 1990. 



ERIC 



Age Remaining Students 

Number Percent 

1 5 Year Olds 0 0.0 

16 Year Olds 0 0.0 

17 Year Olds 0 0.0 

18 Year Olds 5 41.7 

19 Year Olds 6 50.0 

20 Year Olds 1 8.3 

21 Year Olds 0 0.0 

TOTAL 12 100.0 
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TABLE C.5.1. N1B1BSR AND PERCENT OP THE 1989 AHAS COHORT WHO 
LEFT SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVELY, BT GENDER. 



Gender 


Students Leaving Administratively 




Number 


Percent 


Male 


3 


100.0 


Female 


0 


0.0 


TOTAL 


3 


100.0 


TABLE C. 5. 2. NOfBER AND 


PERCENT OF THE 1989 


AHHS COHORT WHO 


LEFT SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVELY, BY ETHNICITY. 


Ethnicity 


Students Leaving Administratively 




Number 


Percent 


American Indian 


0 


0.0 


White 


2 


66.7 


Hispanic 


0 


0.0 


Black 


I 


33.3 


Oriental 


0 


0.0 


TOTAL 


3 


100.0 
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TABLE C.5.3. NOHBRR AND PBRCEMT OF THE 1989 AHHS COHORT WHO LEFT 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVELY, BT AGE AT LEAVING. 



Age 




Students Leaving Administratively 






Number 


Percent 


15 Year 


Olds 


u 


0. 0 


16 Year 


Olds 


0 


0.0 


17 Year 


Olds 


1 


33.3 


18 Year 


Olds 


1 


33.3 


19 Year 


Olds 


1 


33.3 


20 Year 


Olds 


0 


0.0 


21 Year 


Olds 


0 


0.0 


TOTAL 




3 


99.9* 


*Due to rounding. 








TABLE C. 5. 4. NUfBER AND 


PERCENT OF THE 1989 AHHS COHORT NHO LEFT 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVELY, BT REASON FOR LEAVING. 


Reason 




Students Leaving Administratively 






Number 


Percent 


Agency Placement 


1 


33.3 


Incarceration 


1 


33.3 


Death 




1 


33.3 


TOTAL 




3 


99.9* 



*Due to rounding. 
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TABLE C.6.1. 


NIMBBR AND PERCENT OF THE AHHS COHOBT UHO 
WEBB NOT FOUND, BT GENDER. 




Gender 


Students Vlho Were Not Found 
Number Percent 




Male 
Female 


10 66. 7 
5 33.3 




TOTAL 


15 100.0 



TABLE C.6.2. NIMBER AND PERCENT OF THE 1989 AHHS COHOKT WHO 
WERE NOT FOUND* BT ETHNICITT. 



Ethnicity Students Who Were Not Found 



Number Percent 



American Indian 0 0.0 

White 3 20.0 

Hispanic 3 20.0 

Black 9 60.0 

Oriental 0 0.0 



TOTAL 15 100.0 
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TABLE C.6.3. MIMBER AMD PERCENT OF THE 1989 AHHS COHORT WHO 
WERE NOT FOUND, BT AGE AS OF JUNE, 1990. 



Age Students Mho Were Not Found 



Number Percent 



15 Year Olds 


0 


0.0 


16 Year Olds 


0 


0.0 


17 Year Olds 


0 


0.0 


18 Year Olds 


4 


2 6.7 


19 Year Olds 


9 


60.0 


20 Year Olds 


2 


13.3 


21 Year Olds 


0 


0.0 


22 Year Olds 


0 


0.0 


TOTAL 


15 


100.0 



ERIC 
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TABLE C.7.1. MmBRR AND PBRCKNT OF THE 1989 AHHS COHORT 
WHO DROPPED OUT, BT GENDER. 



Gender 


Dropouts 
Number Percent 


Male 
Female 


35 59. 3 
2A 40.7 


TOTAL 


59 100.0 


TABLE C.7.2. NUMBER AND 
WHO DROPPED 


PERCENT OF THE 1989 AHHS COHORT 
OUT, BT ETHNICITT. 


Ethnicity 


Dropouts 
Number Percent 


American Indian 

White 

HI spanlc 

Black 

Oriental 


1 1.7 
33 55.9 

12 20.3 

13 22.0 
0 0.0 



TOTAL 59 99. 9* 
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TABLE C.7,3. NdfBER AND PERCENT OP THE 1989 COHORT PROM 
ARTHUR RILL tfHO DROPPED OUT, BY AGE OF LEAVING. 



Age 


Dropouts 




Number 


Percent 


15 Year Olds 


3 


5. 1 


16 Year Olds 


10 


16.9 


17 Year Olds 


24 


40.7 


18 Year Olds 


15 


25.4 


19 Year Olds 


6 


10.2 


20 Year Olds 


1 


1.7 


2i Year Olds 


0 


0.0 


TOTAL 


59 


100.0 



TABLE C.7.4. NIMBER AND PERCENT OF THE 1989 COHORT PROM 
ARTHUR HILL WHO DROPPED OUT, BY REASON FOR IRVING. 



Dropout s 



Transfer to non-accredited school 


Numoer 
1 


rercenc 
1.7 


School status unknown 


I 


1.7 


Expelled 


0 


0,0 


Suspended, did not return 


5 


8.5 


Pregnancy 


1 


1.7 


Marriage 


0 


0*0 


Non-attendance, parental Influence 


3 


5.1 


Non-attendance, lack of interest 


17 


28.8 


Non-attendance, academic failure 


3 


5.1 


Non-attendance, poor 


2 


3.4 


pupil/staff relationships 






Non-attendance, poor peer relationships 


0 


0.0 


Non-attendance, reason unknown 


8 


13.6 


Extended Illness 


I 


1.7 


Military service 


2 


3.4 


Employment 


4 


6.8 


No show 


11 


18.6 


Other known reason 


0 


0.0 


TOTAL 


59 


100. 1* 



^Rounding Error 



APPENDIX D 



TABI£ D«6.1. NOMBER AND PERCENT OF THE 1989 COHORT FROM SAGINMf HIGH 

WHO WERE NOT FOUND, BT GENDER. 



Gender 


Students Who 


Were Not Found 




Number 


Percent 


Male 


19 


65.5 


Female 


10 


34. 5 


TOTAL 


29 


100.0 



TABLE D ,6.2. NOMBER AND PERCENT OF THE 1989 COHORT FROM SAGINAIf HIGH 

WHO WERE NOT FOUND, BT ETHNICITY. 



Ethnicity Students Who Were Not Found 



Number Percen t 



American Indian 0 0.0 

White 0 0.0 

Hispanic • I 3.4 

Black 28 96.6 

Oriental 0 0.0 



TOTAL 29 100.0 
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NUMBER AND PERCENT OP THE 1989 SHS COHORT 




WHO CBADIIATED 




Gender 




Graduates 






Number Percent 


Male 




110 A3. 0 


Fecial e 




iA6 57.0 


TOTAL 




256 lOO.C 


TABLR D.1.2. 


NIBIBER AND PERCENT OF THE 1989 SHS COHORT 




WHO GRADUATED, 


BY ETHNICITT. 


Ethnicity 




Graduates 






Number Percent 


American 


Indldn 


0 0.0 


White 




6 2.3 


HI spanlc 




7 2.7 


Black 




2A3 9A.9 


Or lental 




0 0.0 


TOTAL 




256 99. 9* 



^Due to rounding. 
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TABLE D.1.3. NOfBER AND PERCENT OP THE 1989 SHS COHORT 
WHO GRADUATED, BT AGE AT GRADUATION. 



Age 


Graduates 




Number 


Percent 


15 Year Olds 


0 


0.0 


16 Year Olds 


2 


0.8 


17 Year Olds 


86 


33.6 


18 Year Olds 


141 


55.1 


19 Year Olds 


26 


10.2 


20 Year Olds 


1 


0.4 


21 Year Olds 


0 

• 


0.0 


TOTAL 


256 


100. 1* 



*Due to rounding. 
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TABLE D.2.1. NUMBER AND PERCENT OF THE 1989 SHS COHORT WHO 
TRANSFER&ED TO ANOTHER SCHOOL DISTRICT, BT GENDER. 



Gender 


Transferring 


Students 




Number 


Percent 


Male 


17 


47.2 


Female 


19 


52.8 


TOTAL 


36 


100.0 


« 

TABLE D.2.2. NOMBER AND PERCENT 


OF THE 1989 SHS COHORT WHO 


TRANSFERRED TO ANOTHER SCHOGL DISTRICT, BT ETHNICITY. 


Ethnicity 


Transferring Students 




Number 


Percent 


American Indian 


1 


2.8 


White 


4 


11.1 


Hispanic 


1 


2.8 


Black 


30 


83.3 


Oriental 


0 


0.0 


TOTAL 


36 


100.0 
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TABLE D.2.3. NIMBBR AHD PERCENT OF THE 1989 SHS COHORT NHO 
TRAMSFEKBED TO ANOTHER SCHOOL DISTRICT, BT AGE AT TRANSFER. 



Age 


Transferring Students 




Number 


Percent 


15 Year Olds 


2 


5.6 


16 Year Olds 


5 


13.9 


1 7 Year Olds 


U 


30.6 


18 Year Olds 


16 




19 Year Olds 


2 


5.6 


20 Year Olds 


0 


0.0 


21 Year Olds 


0 


0.0 



TOTAL 36 1 00. 0 
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TABLE D.3.1. NtMBER AND PERGEMT OF THE 1989 SHS COHORT WHO 
TRANSFERRED TO AN ADULT EDUCATION OPTION, B7 GENDER. 



Gender 


Transferring 


Students 




Number 


Percent 


Male 


57 


45.2 


Female 


69 


54.8 


TOTAL 


126 


100.0 



TA3LE D.3.2. NOfBER AMD FSRCEMT OF THE 1989 SHS COHORT WHO 
TRANSFERRED TO AH ADULT BDDGATION OPTION, BT ETHNICITY. 



Ethnicity 


Transferring 


Students 




Number 


Percent 


American Indian 


0 


0.0 


White 


2 


1.6 


HI spanlc 


15 


11.9 


Black 


109 


86.5 


Oriental 


0 


0.0 


TOTAL 


126 


100.0 
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TABLE D.3.:«. NOMBER AMD PBRGEMT OF THE 1989 SH8 COHORT W^O 
TRANSFERRED TO AM ADULT EDUCATION OPTION, 
BT AGE AT TRANSFER. 



Age 




Transferring 


Students 






Number 


Percent 


15 Year 


Olds 


1 


0.8 


16 Year 


Olds 


5 


4.0 


17 Year 


Olds 


21 


16.7 


18 Year 


Olds 


38 


30.2 


19 Year 


Olds 


51 


40.5 


20 Year 


Olds 


9 


7.1 


21 Year 


Olds 


1 


0.8 


TOTAL 




126 


100.1* 



*Due to rounding. 
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TABLE D.4.1. NtMBER AND PBRCBIIT OP THE 1989 SHS COHORT WHO REtlAINBD 

STUDENTS THROUGH 1989"90, BY GENDER. 



Gender 


Remaining 


Students 




Number 


Percent 


Male 


10 


83.3 


Female 


2 


16.7 


TOTAL 


12 


100.0 



TABLE D.4.2. NOlBER AND PERCENT 0? THE 1989 SHS COHORT WHO REMAINED 
STUDENTS THROUGH 1989-90, BT ETHNICITY. 



Ethnicity Remaining Students 



Number Percent 



American Indian 


0 


0.0 


White 


1 


8.3 


Hispanic 


0 


0.0 


Black 


11 


91.7 


Oriental 


0 


0.0 


TOTAL 


12 


100.0 



ERIC 
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TABLE D.4.3. mMBBE AMD PBRCSn OF THE 1989 
SHS COBOST WHO USMAIHED STDDERTS THROUGH 
1989-90, BT AQB AS OP JDHI, 1990. 



Age Kemalnlng Students 

Number Percent 



15 Year Olds 


0 


0.0 


16 Year Olds 


0 


0.0 


17 Year Olds 


0 


0.0 


18 Year Olds 


3 


25.0 


19 Year Olds 


9 


75.0 


20 Year Olds 


0 


0.0 


21 Year Olds 


0 


0.0 


TOTAL 


12 


100.0 
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TABLE D<5.1. NIMBBR AMD PE&CEMT OP THE 1989 SHS COHORT WHO 
LEFT SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVELY, BT GENDER. 



Ge nder 


Students Leaving Administratively 




Number 


Percent 


Male 


1 


50.0 


Female 


1 


50.0 


TOTAL 


2 


100.0 


TABLE D.5.2. MOiBBR AND 


PERCENT OF THE 1989 


SHS COHORT WHO 


LEFT SCHOOL ADMINISTR/t.TIVELT, BT ETHNICITT. 


Ethnicity 


Students Leaving Administratively 




Number 


Percent 


American Indian 


0 


0.0 


White 


0 


0.0 


HI spanlc 


1 


50.0 


Black 


1 


50.0 


Oriental 


0 


0.0 


TOTAL 


2 


100.0 
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TABLE D.5.3. RDHBBE AMD PBRCEIIT OF THE 1989 SHS COHORT WHO 
LEFT SCHOOL ADHIHISTSATIWLT, BT AGE AT LEAVING. 



Age 




Students 


Leaving Administratively 








Number 


Percent 


15 Year 


Olds 




0 


0.0 


16 Year 


Olds 




0 


0.0 


17 Year 


Olds 




2 


100.0 


18 Year 


Olds 




0 


0.0 


19 Year 


Olds 




0 


0.0 


20 Year 


Olds 




0 


0.0 


21 Year 


Olds 




0 


0.0 


TOTAL 






2 


100.0 


TABLE D.5.4. 


NQMBER AMD 


FERCSMT 


OF THE 1989 SHS COBOKT WHO 


LEFT SCHOGL ADMIHISTIATIVELT, 


BT lEASOK FOl LEAVIHG. 


Reason 




Stu-'encs 


Leaving 


Admini i. :r a t Ivel y 








Number 


Percent 


Agency 


Placement 




1 


50.0 


Incarceration 




1 


50.0 


Death 






0 


0.0 


TOTAL 






2 


100.0 
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TABLE D.6.1. NUMBER AMD PERCBRT OF THE 1989 SHS COHORT MHO WERE 

MOT FOUND, BT GENDER. 



Gender 


Students Vlho 


Were Not Found 




Number 


Percent 


Male 


19 


65.5 


Female 


10 


: '-.5 


TOTAJ. 


29 


100.0 



TABLE D.6.2. NOfBEIt AMD PERCENT OF THE 1989 SHS COHORT WHO 
HERE NOT FOUND » BT ETEEilCITT. 



Ethnicity 


Students Who 


Were Not Found 




Number 


Percent 


American Indian 


0 


0.0 


White 


0 


0.0 


HI spanic 


1 


3.4 


Black 


28 


96.6 


Oriental 


0 


0.0 


TOTAL 


29 


100.0 
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XABLE D.6.3. NIMBBR AHD PBRGBHT OP THE 1989 SHS COHOKT WHO 
WERE MOl' FOUND, BT AGB AS OF JUNE, 1990. 



Age 




Students Who 


Were Not Found 






Number 


Percent 


15 Year 


Olds 


0 


0.0 


16 Year 


Olds 


0 


0.0 


1 7 Year 


Olds 


0 


0.0 


18 Year 


Olds 


1 


3.4 


1 9 Year 


Olds 


16 


55.2 


20 Year 


Olds 


10 


34.5 


21 Year 


Olds 


1 


3.4 


22 Year 


Olds 


1 


3.4 


TOTAL 




29 


99.9* 



^Due to rounding. 
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TABLE 0.7.1. NDMBBR AND PERCENT OF THE 1989 SHS COHORT WHO 

DROPPED OUT, BT GENDER. 



Gender 


Dropouts 




Number 


Percent 


Male 


85 


63.9 


Female 


48 


36.1 


TOTAL 


133 


100.0 


TABLE D.7.2. NQHBER Am PERCENT OF THE 1989 


SHS COHORT WHO 


DROPPED OUT, 


BT ETHNICITY. 




Ethnicity 


Dropouts 




Number 


Percent 


American Indian 


1 


0.8 


White 


2 


1.5 


Hi spanic 


12 


9.0 


Black 


118 


88.7 


Oriental 


0 


0.0 


TOTAL 


133 


100.0 
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lABLB D.7.3. HIMBBR AND PEICBHT OF THB 1989 SHS COHOIT NHO 
DROPPED OUT, BT AGS OP LEAVIMG. 



Aqq Dropouts 



Number ^rcent 



1 S Year Olds 


1 


0.8 


16 Year Olds 


9 


6.8 


1 7 Year Olds 


27 


20.3 


18 Year Olds 


60 


45,1 


19 Year Olds 


26 


19.5 


20 Year Olds 


7 


-".3 


21 Year Olds 


3 


2.3 


TOTAL 


133 


100. 1* 



^Due to rounding. 

TABLE HIMBKE AMD PBICBHT OF THB 1989 SHS COHOBT IfflO 

CHOPPED OUT, BT lEASOV FOK LBAVIH6. 



Reason Dropouts 



Number Percent 



Transfer to non-accredited school 


2 


1.5 


School status unknown 


0 


0.0 


Expelled 


1 


0.7 


Suspended, did not return 


1 


0.7 


Pregnancy 


0 


0.0 


Marriage 


0 


0.0 


No n-*at tendance, parental Influence 


1 


0.7 


Non-attendance, lack of Interest 


36 


27. 1 


Non-attendance, academic failure 


5 


3.8 


Non-attendance, poor 

pupil/staff relationships 


0 


0.0 






Non-attendance, poor peer relationships 


0 


0.0 


Nc^n-at tendance, reason unknown 


9 


6.8 


Extended illness 


0 


0.0 


Military service 


1 


0.7 


Empl oyment 


0 


0.0 


No show 


76 


57.1 


0<:her known reason 


1 


0.7 


TOTAL 


133 


99.8* 
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